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THE GODPARENTS 


CHAPTER I 


MONG the earlier passengers to 
A board a Southampton-bound 
liner on a sweet June morning 

was Miss Jane Merriman of the Con- 
necticut Merrimans, a slender, gray-eyed 
figure, with a light step and an air emi- 
nently well poised and efficient. Her trav- 
eling-cloak bore the stamip of a conserv- 
atively smart tailor; her hat crowned her 
as the modern hat too seldom does; she 
looked out from under its tip-tilted brim 
with a level glance which proclaimed 
her a young woman of untroubled mind 
and healthy nerves. Amidst the bustle 
which grows in intensity during the last 
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hour before a great liner puts to sea, Miss 
Merriman pursued her way with the calm 
of an old traveler. Her stateroom was in 
that part of the boat where only experi- 
ence teaches one a stateroom should be; 
her luggage was neatly bestowed therein; 
her deck-chair was in its sheltered cor- 
ner; stewards flocked obedient to her 
call; and everything was exactly as it had 
been a dozen times before in Miss Merri- 
man’s experience. 

“There isn’t a single thrill left in it!” 
she thought, and sat down forlornly on 
the little divan under the port-hole of her 
stateroom. 

She looked at the broad back of Angé- 
lique, her middle-aged maid, who was 
unstrapping a steamer-trunk in the hos- 
tile manner which always enveloped her 
after single combat with a steward. The 
little trunk, like Angélique, had the sea- 
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soned air of an old campaigner. It bore 
the scars of battles with porters in many 
lands; it was rainbow-hued with the la- 
bels of two continents. 

‘1 wonder,” mused the owner of the 
trunk, — “I wonder if one can travel 
too long?”’ 

She reflected that she had never heard 
of a woman without a country, but she 
could imagine such a thing. She had, in 
fact, seen several in the making — wo- 
men who knew all the most comfortable 
hotels and pensions from New York to 
Hongkong, and who grew at forty-five 
to have the look of ancient mariners. 

“Ugh! I wonder if I’ll come to look 
like one of them ?”’ said Miss Merriman. 
“No, I’ll not let myself think about it. 
It’s a bad sign when a woman becomes 
morbid on her thirty-second birthday!” 

She sprang to her feet and gathered 
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up a thin sheaf of steamer notes from the 
divan beside her. There was also a bou- 
quet from good old Doctor Wright, and 
a bottle of best eau de cologne from sec- 
ond cousin Sarah Whitbeck. The notes 
were postmarked Washington; she knew 
their polite contents without opening 
them. The flowers and the bottle of co- 
logne she touched with a wistful finger. 
They were from the only two beings in 
the world who were bound to her by a 
tie of blood. 

“After all,’ she said, voicing her 
thoughts aloud to Angélique, who never 
listened, “‘ people coming to say good-by 
are a nuisance. If they are relatives, they 
kiss you and mess you up; and if they 
are only acquaintances, there is nothing 
to say to them. I’Il go up on deck, An- 
gélique, and read my notes.” 

She found a place at the rail which 
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‘commanded the gang-plank and the long 
sweep of the pier. All about her on deck 
she caught tag-ends of conversations, — 
those last words which are always so 
futile, for which there is ever too 
much time, or not enough! Below her 
the pier resembled a river, swirling with 
a central current of people who hurried 
toward the gang-plank, or eddying with 
those in distracted search for belated lug- 
gage, or resolving into still pools where 
a group of friends surrounded a traveler 
with final farewells. 

«¢ When people learn not to say good- 
by, we shall have advanced a step in civil- 
ization,” quoth Jane, and leaned at her 
ease on the railing to watch the scene be- 
low. She was not aware of it, but in that 
moment her own face took on the first 
faint lines which she had seen in many 
wanderers’ faces, —those tiny, determined 
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lines about the mouth which come when 
a woman has been for long her own cour- 
ler, protector, and counselor in many 
lands. A faint hardening of the face like 
a delicate mask ; a certain restless bright- 
ness in the eyes, — these were the first out- 
ward and visible signs of that class Jane 
called the ancient mariners of the world’s 
highroads. At thirty-two, Jane, with her 
abundant shining braids, her pretty nose, 
her excellent coloring, and her gallant 
carriage, was far removed from an an- 
cient mariner; but the lines were some- 
times there, hints of what the woman 
without acountry might becomeat forty; 
and with increasing frequency a restless 
dissatisfaction sat in her fine gray eyes. 
She drew her deck-chair nearer the 
rail and opened her notes. They were 
from acquaintances she had made during 
her winter in Washington, and they served 
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only to remind her that the season had 
been vaguely disappointing. Perhaps she 
had stayed away from America too long. 
In the ten years since her mother died, 
she had been back only twice. She had 
got out of touch with American ideas. 
The winter had seemed unexpectedly 
empty, and with the spring she had felt 
a restless longing for change of scene. 
There was no one in all the world she 
need consult; in a fortnight she had taken 
once more to the great highroad. 

She told herself she would have a June 
fortnight in London; then she would set- 
tle for a time on a certain Italian hill- 
side which she knew well, where the 
chestnut forest whispered above and the 
blue sea slept below. Later, she would 
follow the tide towards the Norwegian 
fjords. At this point she opened the last 
of her letters. She read it through, her 
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brows gathered in a shocked frown above 
it. Then she folded it methodically and 
walked to the railing. Before her eyes 
the deck and the bustling pier faded; she 
saw only a little, meek-faced old lady, 
and she seemed to smell again the lilacs 
with which she always associated her. 
After a moment of rapid thought, she 
opened the letter and spread it out on 
the railing. It was written in the cramped 
hand of age. From its slanting lines and 
disconnected letters it was easy to guess 
that the writer was ill and weak. After 
‘Miysdear Jane, atirans— 

“‘T write this to you because you are 
the godmother of my grandson, William 
Gordon, and you are the only one I can 
turn to in my sorrow. It may be that you 
have forgotten us; but your dear mother 
was the best friend of my boy’s mother, 
and, if she were alive to-day, she would 
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do what I have got toask youtodo. You 
are the one that stood sponsor to my Billy 
when he was baptized, and I want you 
should come to Penfield and do what you 
can to save him. He is in the hands of 
those who are devouring his substance 
and ruining him body and soul. I have 
done what I could, but lamanold woman, 
and I shall not be with him long. I want 
you should come to Penfield and save my 
boy. No matter what they say against 
him, he has always been a good boy to 
his grandmother, and I cannot die and 
leave him with no one to lift a hand to 
save him. Since you were here his father 
and mother have both died, as maybe you 
know. The Gordons are not what they 
used to be, and my Billy isthe last of them. 
I want you to come here and save my 
boy. I have written to John Durand. 
Maybe neither one of you will get my 
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letters, but I have done what I could. 
Take him away from Penfield. If you 
make him trust you, you can do anything 
with Billy. Come soon, or it will be too 
late.”’ 

The letter ended with a postscript: 
“They will tell you Billy is a bad boy, 
but he was always good to his grand- 
mother.”’ 

Jane felt the tears stinging under her 
eyelids as she read this postscript. It 
brought to her mind a vivid picture of 
old Mrs. Gordon as she had seen her last, 
some ten or a dozen years before, —a 
meek, easily fluttered old lady, who slav- 
ishly adored her seven-year-old grandson 
and Billy, the baby. It seemed a pitiful 
fate, to have outlived her son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, only to come at last into a 
heritage of sorrow in these same grand- 
sons. 
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Jane tried to recall the scanty scraps of 
news she had received concerning the 
Gordons during her ten years of wander- 
ing, but she realized with compunction 
that she had allowed them to slip almost 
completely out of her life. She had even 
forgotten that she had a godchild. It re- 
quired an effort of her mind to grasp the 
fact that he must be twelve years old, now, 
—that tiny being who had lustily grap- 
pled with a lock of the curate’s hair the 
day of his christening. Billy had spirit, 
even then! Asshe thought about it, more 
details of the christening came back to 
her. John Durand had been the other 
sponsor. He was a young law student 
then, in the office of Billy’s father. Jane 
wondered if he had fulfilled his duties any 
better than she had herown. On that day 
twelve years before, the naming of the 
baby Gordon had been merely a pretty 
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incident in a happy summer. She was 
only twenty at the time; the choice of her- 
self and John Durand as godparents had 
been a whim of Billy’s father. It was 
doubtful ifeither one of them had thought 
very much about the vows they repeated 
in Billy’s name. Certainly, to be called 
upon to fulfill her part of them was the 
last thing Jane Merriman had expected. 

And here was this insistent and puz- 
zling letter of Billy’s grandmother flutter- 
ing in her hand over the rail of a steamer 
bound for Southampton. “ Why, it’sim- 
possible!’’ her thoughts cried. ‘I can't 
turn back now. The letter has come too 
late. As soon as I reach London, I shall 
write Mrs. Gordon and explain that I 
may not be in America for two years 
again. It is too bad, but no one could 
expect me to give up my voyage and go 
on shore now; it’s quite impossible.”  , 
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With an effort of her will she turned 
her attention to the busy scene below 
her. Since it was too late to do anything, 
it would be better to put the letter out 
of her mind. Far up the pier she watched 
a man in gray tweeds and a panama hat, 
who was forcing his way through the 
groups of people who still crowded in the 
vicinity of the gang-plank. He would 
have been noticeable anywhere for his 
height and the powerful swing of his 
shoulders; but he was particularly con- 
spicuous just then by reason of the des- 
perate eagerness with which he forced 
his way down the pier and toward the 
steamer. 

Jane noticed that he carried no lug- 
gage, and she wondered idly if he ex- _ 
pected at that late hour to come on board 
as a visitor. When he came to a cleared 
space on the pier, she saw him leap a 
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baggage-truck with magnificent ease, and 
then swing his sinewy length at a run 
toward the steamer. She leaned a little 
farther over the rail, to watch his en- 
counter with the official at the bottom 
of the gang-plank. She was glad to be 
distracted from the thoughts the letter 
had aroused in her; she had a liking for 
“types,”’ and this man with the power- 
ful shoulders and unusual lack of self- 
consciousness arrested her attention. 

«If he’s not an actual personage, he’s 
at least a personality,” she said to herself. 

She saw him dash successfully past the 
detaining hand at the foot of the gang- 
plank, and she smiled at the astonished 
face of the official who stared after him. 
The little assistant purser who guarded 
the top stepped forward with a spruce: 
«<Can’t come on board now, sir; no visit- 
ors allowed after the first gong.” 
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The man kept on his way serenely. 
Three quarters of the way up the incline 
heslackened his pace, looked at the purser 
with a whimsical smile, and drawled: 
“Well, we'll have a try at it, anyway”; 
and the next instant he was a gray tweed 
streak, hurtling past the astonished purser, 
landing lightly on deck within two yards 
of Jane Merriman’s elbow. 

With an involuntary amusement Jane 
lifted her gaze to his face. She met his 
eyes squarely; and as she did so, her 
heart gave a leap of sheer surprise. She 
half bowed; then the certainty that she 
had known him somewhere before left 
her. She retreated a step, reddening and 
dismayed. But the instant their eyes met, 
the newcomer swept off his hat and ad- 
vanced toward her, his thin, tanned face 
eagerly lighting up. She had time to no- 
tice how remarkably his white teeth and 
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blue-gray eyes contrasted with the brown 
of his skin, before her hand was taken 
in a masterly grip and she stood looking 
up at him, her mind wildly groping in 
the recesses of her memory for his name. 

«You are just going on shore?” he 
asked. 

« Why —I — why, no!” she stam- 
mered; “I’m on my way to London.”’ 

«Oh, no, you’re not,” he said quietly. 
‘<] ’yecome to stop you. And, by Jove! 
I just made it, too. I’d have slaughtered 
that little purser where he stood, if he’d 
got in my way. Now the first thing is 
to get your baggage off. Which is your 
stateroom? We’ve only twenty minutes, 
or such a matter, but I’1l have two stew- 
ards at heel in a jiffy, and —”’ 

Jane disengaged her hand from his 
compelling grasp and fell back toward 
her steamer-chair. His keen eyes, return- 
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ing from a lightning glance down the 
deck, took in the indignant astonishment 
in her eyes. 

“Why!” he said; “I don’t believe 
you remember me!” 

She admitted coldly that she did not. 

“Now, I’d have known you any- 
where,” he pursued, undaunted by her 
best Merriman manner, “though I have 
n’t seen you in years. I remember I was 
horribly embarrassed on that occasion — 
you wore a white dress and sweet peas 
—that wasn’t what embarrassed me, 
but Billy Gordon howled and pulled the 
curate’s hair. Don’t you remember ?” 

« Oh!” she gasped faintly. « You’re 
the other godparent!”’ 

« John Durand,” he smiled. 

‘«‘ How did you find me?”’ she faltered. 

«« Camped on your trail for three days. 
But, if youll excuse me, we’ve got no 
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time to lose. If you ll tell me the num- 
ber of your stateroom, I'll see that your 
things are put off —” 

“ But, I’m not going on shore!” she 
cried. “I’m on my way to London.” 

_ He stared at her for an instant in per- 
plexity. «Then you never got old Mrs. 
Gordon’s letter ?”’ 

Jane looked away from him. The 
letter seemed to burn in her hand. She 
was enraged to feel herself blushing, and 
she threw back her head defiantly. “Yes, 
I received the letter half an hour ago,” 
she said. “But I’m not going back. 
It’s quite out of the question, you see. 
It is impossible to get my luggage on 
shore at this late hour. It would upset 
all my plans.” 

He studied her an instant in contem- 
plative silence. ‘Which is your state- 
room?” was all he said. 


CHAPTER II 


OT since Jane Merriman’s child- 
N hood had she felt so futile a sense 

of anger as she did when John 
Durand repeated patiently : « What num- 
ber did you say? You have barely twenty 
minutes, you know.” 

‘Tam on my way to Londonand Italy, 
Mr. Durand.”’ Jane made the assertion 
with dignity, but it sounded surprisin gly 
lame. 

John Durand brushed it aside as if she 
had urged an engagement for fiveo’clock 
tea. 

“Ina minute the first gong for visitors 
ashore will sound,” he said. 

** But I can’t go on shore now!” she 
cried piteously,— there was something 
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alarming in the way this man stuck to 
the main point. “I have two trunks in 
the hold! Angélique has already un- 
packed. Oh, I can’t go back anyway, on 
account of Angélique.” 

“Who is Angélique?” 

«She is my guardian-demon.” Jane 
laughed. “I could n’t get Angélique off 
this boat under an hour.” 

She felt more hopefulas Durand threw 
back his head and laughed. If she could 
distract him from his purposelongenough, 
he would be compelled to go on shore 
with the last of the visitors, andthe vexed 
question would settle itself. She had con- 
siderable confidence in her own powers 
of distraction, but it was immediately 
clear that she had not counted on the 
tenacity of purpose which was John Du- 
rand’s great asset. 

“T can manage Angélique,” he said. 
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_ “With a name like that, she ought not 
to weigh over a hundred. Is this the way 
to your stateroom?” 

The smile left Jane’s face. She put on 
a little air of cool aloofness. <All this 
is absurd,” shesaid. “You are asking me 
to give up my voyage for an undertak- 
ing which seems quixotic in the extreme. 
I don’t know what I could do if I went to 
Penfield. I am noteven certain that there 
is any real necessity. Grandmother Gor- 
don was always a nervous, apprehensive 
old lady. I am too remotely related to 
_ the Gordons to have any legal right to 
meddle with the bringing up of Billy 
Gordon.” 

“«Ffe is your godchild and mine.”’ 

“Yes, but I do not know that he needs 
me. What could I do—”’ 

Her voice dropped before the end of 
the sentence. John Durand was looking 
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at her with a sternness which was like 
nothing she had ever seen in the eyes of 
a man before. 

“T have just come from Penfield,” he 
said slowly. “And I tell you Billy Gor- 
don’s future hangs in the balance. I can- 
not save him alone. I need the help of 
a good and clever woman. You are his 
godmother ; Iam his godfather. Has he 
no claim on us?”’ 

Her eyes had fallen from his. She 
leaned over the back of her chair and 
looked down the long sweep of the deck 
to the blue waters of the harbor. Her 
lips had closed in a thin, straight line. 
In that instant all of the softness, the wo- 
manliness, the long-disused sweet quali- 
ties of Jane Merriman’s nature did battle 
withthe subtle selfishness which had been 
fostered by years of living solely for her- 
self. That side of her which loved the 
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luxury of absolute freedom was hot in re- 
bellion against the something which was 
at once commanding and scornful in the 
manner of John Durand. She felt her ego- 
tism arrayed against a personality which 
was as strong as her own and a million 
times more powerfully armed at that 
moment. The thought of giving up to 
the will of this man who was almost a 
complete stranger to her humiliated her; 
and yet, in spite of her pride, she knew 
his scorn could make her wince. It was 
characteristically feminine that in this 
brief battle of wills, while he thought 
only of the cause for which he fought, 
she lost sight of it in a personal antago- 
nism. 

«You are taking a great deal for 
granted in supposing that I will change 
all my plans to please you, Mr. Durand! ” 
she cried. 
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He bent a little and looked into her 
hostile eyes. “I take one thing for 
granted,” he said. ‘You are an idle 
woman. You have nota single care or 
responsibility. Until now you could go 
to Timbuctoo, if the whim seized you; 
until now noone on earth has hada single 
claim on your time in years. You area 
useless member of society, economically. 
I ask you to pay the debt we all owe 
to one another —and you tell me I am 
impertinent.” 

«You are impertinent!” she cried 
hotly, losing her head. “‘ You have the 
worst manners of any man I have ever 
met!” 

«That may be,” he returned imper- 
turbably ; «‘ but I am not running away 
from a difficulty. I am not trying to 
dodge the truth!” | 

“T am not dodging the truth! I am 
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not running away!” she cried, her eyes 
very large and bright with angry aston- 
ishment. 

“Then what in heaven’s name do you 
call it? I tell you that a human being 
needs you, and you tell me you are on 
your way to London. Is London worth 
more to you than the body and soul of 
a child?” 

For a long instant her eyes blazed back 
into his; and then the phrase seemed to 
clutch at her heart. She looked away 
from him, her eyes widening. “ The 
body and soul of a child,’ she repeated, 
“Is itreally —like that?” she whispered. 
He nodded. She stood for an instant 
looking down at the deck, and then she 
started with a rush toward the compan- 
lonway. 

“I’m going on shore,”’ she cried to 
him, “if I can get Angélique off in time. 
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Explain to the purser, send a steward to 
“number seventy-two — and hurry! You 
may have to carry Angélique! ”’ 

John Durand looked after her lithe 
figure as she darted down a corridor. A 
pleased smile half closed his shrewd blue- 
gray eyes. “She’s game,” he thought. 
«¢She’ll do!” 

Then he reached out a ae efficient 
arm, neatly caught a hurrying steward, 
fixed him with a commanding eye, and 
made his necessity known. In two 
minutes it had been explained to the 
proper authority that Miss Merriman was 
obliged by unexpected circumstances to 
give up the voyage. It was necessary to 
get her baggage on shore if possible. 

‘«‘Can’t do it now, sir,” said the purser, 
crisply. “ Youll have to hurry to get 
her stateroom luggage off, as it is.” 

Durand, with minions at his heels, 
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plunged down the corridor toward state- 
room seventy-two. As they neared the 
open door, high staccato sounds assailed 
his ears. It was French of the Picardy 
coast, ranging from the dramatically 
horrified to the mournfully expostula- 
tory. Undoubtedly, this was the voice 
of Angélique. It was not necessary to 
knock at the door. Both women looked 
up as he appeared. Jane, kneeling in 
front of her steamer-trunk, glanced from 
him to Angélique with a lift of her eye- 
brows; Angélique glared and sat down 
in the remotest corner of the divan, 
implacable distrust and immovable reso- 
lution in every line of her. 

“<T don’t know what I shall do with 
her,” cried Jane. She was frantically 
repacking the upper tray of her trunk. 
*« Steward, will you put those brushes in 
my traveling-bag, and strap my rugs, 
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please? Angélique, put on your hat and 
coat, there’s a dear. We’ve only five 
minutes ! ”’ 

Angélique settled herself with a solid- 
ity of effect which was mountainous. 
«« C’est impossible! Iam here. I remain 
here! ”’ 

«You see!”’ Jane exclaimed; “she 
is always that way. Attempt to hurry 
her, or change her about, and she — 
she balks! Oh, Angélique, won't you 
fold my coat, and finish this tray? And 
where is your hat?” 

Angélique indicated through set lips 
that her hat was in her stateroom and 
would remain there. A steward went at 
a run to fetch her belongings. Jane fin- 
ished the trunk, locked it, and turned to 
arrange her veil. A second steward gath- 
ered up her small impedimenta, while a 
porter shouldered her trunk. Angélique 
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sat in heavy silence; and over their heads 
a warning gong sounded. 

“They ’re going to lift the gang- 
plank!” cried Jane. « What shall I do? 
I can’t leave Angélique. Angélique, 
won't you get up from that divan and 
put on your hat? Do you want me to 
leave you?” 

John Durand looked at Angélique for 
a speculativeinstant. She had been, when 
Jane’s mother engaged her, a brawny 
little crevette, selling her fish along the 
sands of Paris-Plage. She was still, in 
spite of ten years as maid to Jane, the 
solid-limbed, deep-bosomed peasant of 
the Picardy soil. He guessed her weight 
in the neighborhood of a hundred and 
fifty. 

“ Angélique, here’s your hat.” Jane 
put up one last plea. 

“Leave her to me,” said John Durand. 
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lique could guess what was about to 
happen to her, she was lifted with neat- 
ness and dispatch from the divan and 
borne ignominiously down the corridor. 
Only one moan, but that of the utmost 
consternation, escaped her. Her mouth 
and eyes were wide with amazement. 
It was plain that she was too horrified 
even to struggle. As a Sabine woman, 
Angélique would have cut an inglorious 
figure. 

« Will you walk now,” asked John 
Durand, sternly, ‘or shall I carry you 
feet first up this stairway ?”’ 

She understood the tone. The instant 
he set her down, she scuttled up the 
stairway ahead of him, after one speech- 
less, round-eyed look cast back over her 
shoulder. | 

«<She thinks I’m an Indian!’”’ Durand 
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chuckled. « Will you assure her I don’t 
collect French scalps ?”’ 

Jane was laughing helplessly. « You’re 
a terrible person!’ she cried. “I’m 
glad that I am going on shore volunta- 
rily!”’ 

They did not escape comment, as it 
was. The official hand, none too polite 
in the stress of the moment, hurried them 
across the deck and down the gang-plank 
amidst a general stare of curiosity. An- 
gélique, wild-eyed and with her hat at a 
rakish angle, scurrying on shore like a 
frightened rabbit, would alone have caused 
remark, while John Durand, under the 
most ordinary circumstances, usually ar- 
rested attention. Jane felt the conspicu- 
ousness of the whole proceeding to be 
out of keeping with her fastidious dig- 
nity; but as she hurried ashore, she could 
not resist a smile, remembering the 
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spectacle of Angélique subdued as no 
one had ever subdued her before. 

‘«¢ How extraordinarily strong he must 
be!”? she thought. And though she was 
not aware of it, she forgave him, as wo- 
men have done since the days of caves, his 
cavalier manner for his cavalier strength. 
There was a rosy spot of color in her 
cheeks. She felt as if the tepid atmos- 
phere of her existence had been stirred 
by a sharp and wholesome wind. But 
there was still a little resentment in her 
heart as she turned on the pier and saw 
the first thrill of movement go through 
the great liner. 

“I hope,” she said primly, “now that 
you have spoiled my plans, you have 
some definite idea of what you would 
like me to do next?”’ 

Durand was looking at Angélique, who 
drooped in solid disapproval beside her 
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-mistress’s luggage. “I wonder,” he said, 
stroking his right arm reminiscently, — 
«TI wonder why they named her Angé- 
lique?”’ 

Jane laughed in spite of herself. She 
sat down on her trunk with a gesture 
which said she gave him up. He had, 
apparently, no vestige of conventional 
«‘manners”’; he pursued the idea upper- 
most in his mind with an irritating disre- 
gard for her personality, which was anew 
experience to Miss Merriman of the 
Connecticut Merrimans. But hemade her 
laugh as she had not laughed in years. 

«Will you please tell me what I am 
to do next?”’ she asked, with a twinkle in 
her eyes as she looked up at him. He 
sat down on the other end of the trunk. 

«We ’ll go to Penfield,’ he said 
blithely. “And then you will decide 
what is the best thing to do next.” 
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«| —-decide what to do?” She stared, 
dismayed. “I thought you had some 
scheme of action in your mind!” 

<¢Oh, no!”’ He disclaimed the respon- 
sibility calmly. “I’ve left the plan of 
action to you. My one idea was to pre- 
vent your getting away. I got old Mrs. 
Gordon’s letter three days ago and caught 
the next train to Penfield. It did not 
take me long to find out there was no 
exaggeration in her letter, the poor old 
lady. She is obsessed with the one idea, 
—that you and I can save Billy. And 
she is dying. What could I do but try to 
carry out her wish? I went to your old 
homein Connecticut, —she hadsent your 
letter there. They said you were in Balti- 
more. I took the next train to Baltimore 
and was directed on to Washington. 
You had gone. I followed to your hotel 
here, and they told me you were sailing 
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this morning. When I heard that news, 
I flatter myself I did as neat a little 
Marathon down here as New York has 
ever seen ! ”’ 

She smiled ruefully. «It does your 
trailing powers credit, I’m sure; but 
what I want to know is, what next?” 

“Penfield, Pennsylvania.” 

“Yes, but when we get there — 
what ?”’ 

“That is what I am asking you!” 

With this she rounded upon him in- 
dignantly. “Then I have been despoiled 
of my trunks, my journey, my summer, 
to formulate a scheme for the catching 
and taming of a—a wild youth whose 
godmother I have the misfortune to be! 
Do you even know what sort of a boy 
he is?” 

Durand chuckled and wrinkled up his 
eyes as he looked out over the water. 
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« According to the village,” he said, 
“our godchild 1s the Original Bad 
Boy!” 

‘Oh!’ was all she said, but ence 
was a volume in the word. She tapped 
the pier with one smartly shod small foot 
for a moment, and then she turned upon 
him sternly. 

“John Durand, do you know the 
least thing about the bringing up of even 


a good boy?’ 
“No,” he admitted regretfully; ‘do 
your” 


«‘T could bring up an ichthyosaurus as 
easily |’ she cried. They stared at each 
other silently ; and then suddenly some- 
thing ludicrous in the dismay each saw 
in the other’s eyes overwhelmed them. 
Sitting on the deserted pier, on a little 
island of steamer-trunk, they laughed 
until even Angélique smiled. 
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“«We must stick by each other! ” he 
said. 

‘I suppose so,” she sighed; «but I 
wish I was on the steamer out there.” 

His face sobered. “ No, you must not 
say that. We’re going to save that god- 
child of ours—I don’t know how, ex- 
actly, but we’re going to do it. It’s 
been put up to you and me; remember 
that.” 

He looked at his watch. “There’s a 
train at two-something, west. We’ll 
catch that. Wait here until I get a 
cab;”’ 

Jane folded her hands and cast a re- 
signed eye at his disappearing back. 

Angélique crept up. ‘“‘Mam/zelle,” 
she whispered, “has m’sieu the inten- 
tion to come back? What will mam’- 
zelle do now?”’ 

“ Angélique,” said Jane, “I don’t 
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know. I have never been so bullied in 
my life. Angélique, were you afraid of 
his letting you fall when he picked you 
up?” 

A little sparkle began to gather slyly 
in the brown eyes of Angélique. It crept 
to her lips and puckered them into a 
smile, a droll smile, which undoubtedly 
had in it a vast admiration. ‘ Mais, 
non!’ shecried. ‘ M’sieu is strong as an 
angel.” 

Jane made a gesture of disapproval. 
But presently she too smiled. “We 
women! We’re all alike!’ she said. In 
the distance she caught the last sight 
of the beautiful boat which was to have 
borne her to a golden, selfish summer. 
And beyond Angélique she saw John 
Durand returning with masterful strides, 
a cabman at his heels. 

« Ah, me!” she reflected; “my trunks 
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and my June voyage! My cottage near 
the chestnut woods, my liberty, my com- 
mon sense, — I wonder how this thing 
will end!” 


CHAPTER III 


'T was what the sailor-man calls the 
| graveyard watch when Durand as- 
sisted Jane and the sleepy-eyed An- 
gélique from a Pullman car at Penfield. 
At four o’clock of a rainy morning, it 1s 
doubtful if the Gardens of the Hesper- 
ides themselves would look attractive to 
mortaleyes. Janeand Angélique huddled 
in dismal silence under the broad eaves 
of the station, while Durand interviewed 
an individual who splashed about with 
a lantern like an aimless will-o’-the-wisp. 
«¢ He admits there are two hotels,”’ said 7 
Durand, coming back to them; “but he 
is reticent as to which is the better. In 
my day, there was a big old inn over 
there across Main Street, which wasn’t 
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so bad. Suppose we strike out for it? It 
is only a step or two up the street. By 
Jove! what a morning!”’ 

Janesaid nothing. She was thoroughly 
miserable. She had the distaste of most 
dainty women for rain and a muddy 
crossing; and what little enthusiasm Du- 
rand had managed to arouse in her the 
day before had oozed away before the 
discomforts of the night. Durand had 
urged her to remain in Philadelphia for 
the night, and travel comfortably up to 
Penfield next morning. But it had oc- 
curred to her that if she could fulfill 
with expedition this mission forced upon 
her, she might be able to catch the next 
steamer for Southampton, thus acquir- 
ing a virtuous feeling of duty performed, 
and at the same time have her June fort- 
night in London after all. 

It had all seemed very simple the 
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afternoon before, but at this moment she 
felt profoundly pessimistic concerning 
the whole undertaking. Allabout them, 
in that ghostly light of early morn- 
ing, which is, more baffling and more 
depressing than the deepest night, the 
great hills loomed. The station stood 
under the very lee of one of them, —a 
tremendous, misty presence, felt rather 
than seen through the enshrouding rain. 
There came to their nostrils the inde- 
scribable perfume of hillsides wet with 
warm rain, an odor compounded of fern 
and laurel and hemlock trees, whipped 
by the wind. 

Durand drew in a long breath. “Ah, 
that is fine! Have you ever thought 
about odors? If I were to be whisked 
from China and set down blindfolded 
among these Pennsylvania hills, I should 
know where I was by my nose. Isn’t 
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it fresh and subtle—that smell of the 
hills? ”’ 

But Jane had stumbled over a loose 
plank in the sidewalk, and she only re- 
marked tartly that people ought to be 
compelled to build better walks. Here 
and there an impotent gas-lamp lighted 
a few feet of the wet and empty street. 
One of them flickered in front of ahigh - 
and rambling old building, and threw 
its light upward to a sign which read, 
“The Franklin House.” An upper bal- 
cony, supported by weather-beaten colo- 
nial pillars, ran across the shadowy front 
of the house. There was a light in two 
of the lower windows; and when Durand 
opened the door, they found themselves 
in a large, clean, bare room, which had 
a counter with the guest-book and a case 
of cigars at one end and a quaint lidded 
desk at the other. 
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In front of a small open gas-fire, a long, 
lean man, with a hooked nose and the 
mustache of a despondent buccaneer, 
slept, with his head dropped back at a 
perilous angle, and one carpet slipper 
dangling from his toe. He did not wake 
until Durand had put a hand on his 
shoulder, and then he shambled to his 
feet and stood looking down at them 
reproachfully while it was explained 
that they were claiming the hospitality 
of the Franklin House for a day or 
two. 

In the midst of his explanation, Du- 
rand suddenly stopped and a smile broke 
over his face. «Why, Henry, I'll bet 
you don’t remember me! ”’ he exclaimed. 
«J did n’t recognize you at first. Do you 
remember the time you cleaned up Judge 
Bart’s office and burned up my first brief 
—and what I did to you afterward?” 
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A chuckle which seemed to begin in 
_ subterranean depths and ended on a high 
staccato note came from him of the 
hooked nose. 

“Well! If itain’t Johnny Durand!” 
he said, in a voice which had a rich and 
soothing note in it, — “Johnny Durand 
come back to these parts again! Say, 
Jedge Bart is dead, — did you know that, 
son? — an’ the truck they found in his 
ol’ office’” — He came to asudden pause, 
with an eye over Durand’s shoulder, and 
lowered his voice to a whisper which 
carried like a shout. “That lady your 
wife, Johnny?” he asked, his blue eyes 
alight with friendly interest. 

For an instant Durand lost his savoir- 
faire. Jane drew herself up sternly. With 
her most possessed Merriman manner she 
stepped across the room. 

«Will you arrange for my rooms as 
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said. “I am very tired.” 

The inquisitive Henry flushed with an 
unexpectedly sensitive appreciation of 
her tone. He sidled towards the guest- 
book; and as Durand inscribed their 
names therein, he hovered near, a con- 
suming curiosity in his mild eyes. Then 
he led Jane and Angélique towards a 
broad stairway sweeping upwards from a 
carved ‘‘pineapple’”’ newel-post, which 
Jane would have admired in a happier 
mood. 

Durand waited below. Almost im- 
mediately Henry returned in flustered 
haste, disappeared for a moment, and 
then mounted the stairs again, a hot- 
water jug in either hand. When he came 
back, he wiped his brow and whispered 
with a quaint cant of his head towards 
the staircase : — 
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“High and mighty, ain’t she?” 

Durand could not repress a smile. He 
understood Henry’s type so well that he 
knew it was absurd to take exception to 
his friendly interest, and he explained 
that Miss Merriman had lived abroad 
so long that she had rather got out of 
their democratic ways. 

«But she is as American as you are,” 
he added. “Her mother was a distant 
relative of the Gordons. Miss Merriman 
herself spent a summer here with the 
Gordons about twelve years ago.”’ 

Henry brought one great hand down 
on his knees. ‘‘Sho! I knew there was 
something familiar about her face. Her 
mother was second cousin to Marcia 
Gordon. I rec’lect the summer she was 
here, now: Marcia Gordon died the next 
winter. I tell you, Johnny, the Gordons 
ain’t what they used to be.” 
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Durand made himself comfortable in 
a second chair in front of the little gas- 
fire, which sent out a grateful warmth 
to the damp chill of the dawn. There 
was, too, something warming to his heart 
in the homely, familiar gossip of this 
little town in which he had spent part 
of his boyhood. And he knew, also, that. 
there was no quicker way to get at the 
inmost history of the Gordon family for 
the last twelve years than to listen sym- 
pathetically to this man who had spent 
his life in the shadow of the mountains. 
Beneath his quaint exterior there was 
something of that shrewd and affection- 
ate curiosity which is one of the hum- 
bler attributes of genius. The life of 
the little town, the story of every fam- 
ily in the valley, was to him as so 
many pages of an absorbing book, of 
which, to his mind, the Gordon family 
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history constituted the most interesting 
chapter. 

« Johnny,” he said sadly, “I was man 
and boy with ol’ Jediah Gordon; him 
and me skinned the timber off these hills 
for twenty miles around; I saw him make 
his mark in this country before th’ was 
hardly a clearin’ in it; and I saw him 
pile up his money —and now I’ve lived 
to see his oldest grandson wastin’ of it, 
and little Billy Gordon, who is the very 
spit and image of his grandfather, grow- 
in’ up with no one to look after him or 
train him in the way a boy should go. 
I tell you, lots of nights when I’m goin’ 
over the old days, I imagine old Jediah 
turnin’ in his grave if he could know how 
the Gordons ’re goin’ to seed.” 

Durand nodded. “I’ve heard the boys 
aren’tacredittotheir grandfather. I can 
understand how it has turned out with 
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Franklin, — it’s a case of sudden liberty 
and too much money, I suppose. But 
Billy, — why, he’s not much more than 
a child. Hasn’t his grandmother looked 
after him since his father died?” 

Henry hitched his chair nearer to his 
listener ; there was in the action all of the 
gossip’s zest in a fruitful subject. < Billy 
Gordon,” he said emphatically, “1s an 
imp of Satan, if there ever was one! Say, 
th’ other day he painted one of my hawgs 
all over with green stripes, like a zebry, 
an’ got away, too, before any one could 
catch him!”’ 

He paused, witha reminiscent chuckle. 
““Nobody can say he ain’t smart; but 
there’s something queer about him, too. 
Th’ don’t seem to be no mortal thing 
on earth that boy cares about except a 
little old monkey he’s had since he was 
ten, and his dawg. I’ve seen him light 
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right into a crowd of boys that was 
teasin’ that monkey —and lick the crowd, 
too!”’ 

Durand’s eyes brightened; he began 
to feel as if he might like his godchild. 
«“He’s no coward, then?”’ 

«© Well, no, I dunno as he is. But I’ve 
seen ’im shake and start for the house 
like a whipped pup when Mis’ Stone 
called him. But I dunno as I wonder at 
that, either.” 

«Who is Mrs. Stone?”’ 

Henrylooked cautiously over hisshoul- 
der. Then he drew a horny forefinger 
thoughtfully across his mouth. ‘She’s 
some kind of distant kin to the Gordons. 
When Billy’s mother died, they got her 
as sort of housekeeper and governess, and 
she’s stuck like a leech ever since. She’s 
one o’ them quiet, waitin ’-and-sayin ’- 
nothin’ kind of women that gets you 
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under her thumb an’ then picks your 
pockets.”’ 

He laughed deprecatingly. «Now, I 
dunno as I ought to say that, for I don’t 
know anythin’; but I ’ve kind of sized her 
up from her looks and from the way 
Billy acts. They say she’s got ol’ Mis’ 
Gordon under her thumb, and Franklin, 
too, and that she don’t care very much 
what becomes of Billy.” 

Durand frowned thoughtfully into the 
fire. “But why? There is a reason, I 
suppose?”’ 

«Well, now, all this is jest guess- 
work, — but folks will ¢a/k, an’ they 
got it figgered out this way: if any- 
thin’ happens to Billy, or he turns out 
bad before he’s twenty-one, two thirds 
of his money goes to Franklin, —that’s 
accordin’ to the will, see? An’ if Frank- 
lin gets two thirds of Billy’s share, 
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there ll be richer pickin’s in the end 
fer Mis’ Stone.”’ 

« But, surely,” Durand exclaimed in- 
credulously, “ Franklin would n't stand 
by and see his younger brother badly 
treated? It’s absurd to jump to the con- 
clusion that this woman has so much 
influence as all that !”’ 

Henry shook his head obstinately. 
«She’s lived for a good many years in the 
_sightof wealth, an’ it would n’t bestrange 
if she got to thinkin’ a slice of it ought to 
be comin’ to her. She’s asmart woman; 
she’s got more will in her little finger 
than Franklin’s got in his whole body. 
He’s as busy as a bee just spendin’ money 
in fool ways, an’ I guess nobody cares very 
much, for he ain’t popular in these parts, 
—pbut with Billy it’s different. It’s kind 
of a pity about Billy. He used to bea 
cute little chap, always smilin’ shy-like 
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at me when I passed in the morning, 
an’ gettin’ off his funny, old-fashioned 
speeches, struttin’ around the town with 
a dawg alwaysat his heels. He was as nice 
alittle chap inthem days as you could ask 
for. But, Johnny, you can’t spoil a boy 
for ten years as his father did, an’ then neg- 
lect him as he’s been since, without hurt 
to him. I ’ve watched him changing from 
month to month since his father died, an’ 
I tell you, it makes me feel kind of bad. 
He’s the last of the Gordons —”’ 

Durand roseand looked out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘Billy’s father was a good friend 
to me,” was all he said; but his face was 
stern, and he did not see the beauty of the 
mist-strewn morning hills. 

He started slowly upstairs to the room 
Henry assigned to him; but with his foot 
on the lowest step, he heard his old friend 
making queer noises in his throat, and he 
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turned to find the ungainly fellow fol- 
lowing him with a curiously diffdent and 
embarrassed expression on his face. 

«« We all heard about that big bridge 
you builtin South America, Johnny,” he 
said; “we read aboutitinthe papers. And 
we was real proud to say you had lived in 
Penfield. I always thought you ’d never 
stick to them dry law-books. I used to 
say you’d do somethin’ big, one o’ these 
days.” | 

Durand started up the stairs. “« I’ve 
only done what cameto my hand, Henry,” 
he said simply. But his rather sombre 
eyes lighted at the praise of his quaint old 
friend. The homely words of apprecia- 
tion brought him a swift realization that 
in spite of success, his life had been iso- 
lated and lonely. With his hand on the 
knob of his bedroom door, he paused and 


looked down the silent corridor. 
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“I wonder,” he thought, — “I wonder 
if she has ever known what it is to be 
lonesome? I wonder, if a man could see 
beneath that pretty, aristocratic little 
shell, what kind of a woman she is? Is 
she going to help me in this bit of work 
I’ve got on hand? Someway, I seem to 
have got to hoping that she will stand the 
test. I’ve never needed a woman’s help 
before, but this time I’m going to need 
hers.”’ 


CHAPTER IV 


ROM her bedroom a door opened 
| ee the long gallery which 

stretched a sagging line across the 
front of the Franklin House. Aftera very 
brief sleep, Jane stepped out into the fresh 
morning light of the June day and looked 
down at the street below her. The morn- 
ing had cleared; the whole world lifted 
up a clean and glistening face after the 
downpour of the night. The little town 
lay in a valley which narrowed at one 
end so abruptly that the last houses of 
the main street climbed a mountain-side, 
and the railroad pursued its way to the 
outer world through a narrow pass be- 
tween two hills. At the other end of the 
valley, the mountains filed away to the 
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west, fold on fold of them, in infinite 
gradations of misty blues and greens and 
tones of amethyst. The last of them 
merged into the pale morning sky; but 
the nearest stood out boldly in its gar- 
ments of glossy green. It rose abruptly 
just behind the hotel, and the morning 
breeze brought to Jane’s nostrils a deli- 
cious aromatic perfume, an odor of pine 
and balsam and beds of young fern. 

In the yard at the side of the house 
there was a great lilac-bush. The scent 
of its blossoms came up to her, min- 
gling with the fragrant perfume of the 
hillside. This commingling of odors 
brought back to her sharply her girl- 
hood, and especially that part of it when 
she was twenty, and had visited the Gor- 
dons here among the self-same hills in 
June. 

Leaning against one of the pillars of 
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the long gallery, she looked down into 
the street. It seemed incredible that the 
place should have changed so little in 
almost twelve years. The same two- 
storied wooden stores straggled around 
three sides of the “Square,” a green 
pocket-handkerchief, in the centre of 
which a half-moon of scarlet geraniums 
flanked an ornate wooden pagoda, which 
was the band-stand. Jane remembered 
the weekly band concerts and the stroll- 
ing groups of girls with their arms 
about each other’s waists. That summer 
had always seemed to her the end of her 
girlhood. The next winter her father 
had died. The four years that followed 
had been years of repression and self- 
sacrifice. Her mother became aninvalid; 
in straitened circumstances they had 
wandered from one inexpensive health 
resort to another, until, unexpectedly, a 
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little fortune had been left them. For 
the invalid it came too late; she died soon 
afterward at Carlsbad. For Jane, also, 
it almost seemed that the money had 
come too late. She was alone, except for 
Angélique, who had been her mother’s 
nurse; the precious years of her girlhood | 
had gone, and had taken with them 
something of that elasticity and joyous 
hopefulness which is the birthright 
of youth. At twenty-four she had faced 
the problem of what to do with her life; 
and now, at thirty-two, she found her- 
self questioning the wisdom of twenty- 
four. 

<<If I had not become a wanderer, if 
I had come back here among mother’s 
old friends, would it have been differ- 
ent?” she thought, as she looked around 
her at the mountains and the little town 
enfolded in their quiet arms. “Should I 
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feel as if I had a real interest in life — as 
if I de/onged somewhere? Should I have 
found happiness?”’ 

Poor Jane! She had not slept well; 
it seemed as if all the cocks of the neigh- 
borhood had greeted the dawn under 
her window ; the best that the Franklin 
House had to offer seemed poor beside 
the fastidious comfort she had grown 
accustomed to; she was regretting in 
a most unchristian fashion the impulse 
which had led her to listen to John Du- 
rand’s quixotic ideas. Down the street 
she presently saw Durand himself, swing- 
ing along deep in thought. He caught 
sight of her as he crossed the street ; 
and immediately he came into the hotel 
and along the hall which opened on the 
upper veranda, and joined her. 

«I’ve been reconnoitring,” he said. 
«‘ T have had a preliminary skirmish with 
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Billy’s brother, Franklin Gordon. Do 


you want to hear about it?” 

Jane signified her readiness to listen, 
and Durand found two comfortable 
chairs. He sat for a moment looking 
down the street toward the westward file 
of mountains. It seemed to Jane that he 
looked older ; the blue-gray of his eyes 
had taken on a sombre tone, and he had 
lost something of the quizzical careless- 
ness of manner which made him seem 
younger than his years. 

“‘It’s a rather commonplace story,” 
he said, when he had told her of his con- 
versation with Henry; “and Franklin 
Gordon does not impress me as having 
the mental or moral force to redeem it 
from its ugliness. He’s a good example 
of the young fellow who, having been 
all his life either too much governed or 
too much indulged, abuses his liberty 
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when he gets it. He has a weak chin and 
defiant eyes, — the sort of chap money 
spells ruin to every time. I caught him 
just as he was driving off in an exceed- 
ingly expensive touring-car, — on his way 
to Philadelphia, hesaid. I think he would 
have bolted if he could; and when I said 
I would like to take Billy away to school, 
he darted a scared look over his shoulder 
at the house, and mumbled something 
about Billy’s being in good enough hands. 
I told him quite frankly that I had a 
letter from Billy’s grandmother, and she 
did not think so. Heswore a little, but 
he looked cornered; and just as a tall 
woman came out into the veranda of the 
house, he leaned over and whispered: 
‘Look here, I’m ina hurry; but I[’ll 
tell you what — you can take Billy for 
all of me —if you can get him!’ And 
then he was off at high speed.”’ 
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«If we can get him!”’ Jane echoed. 
«Ts that a challenge or a hint?” 

Durand smiled grimly. “It might be 
either. We shall see. If you will come 
with me now, we’ll walk over and call 
on Billy’s grandmother.” 

Jane put on her hat and they walked 
down Penfield’s main street to where 
two rows of overarching maples marked 
the beginning of the residence part of 
the little town. The old Gordon place 
was nearly in the centre of the town, but 
the white painted house, with its two 
long wings, was set so far back from the 
street and wasso embowered in trees that 
it had always kept an air of seclusion. 
Two great pine trees, like ragged sen- 
tinels, flanked the gate which Durand 
pushed open, and ancient lilac-bushes 
massed themselves on either side of the 
walk. The spacious grounds, which 
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might have been beautiful under the 
care of one who loved old trees and 
the uneven velvet of old turf, were but 
indifferently groomed. There were no 
flowers in the urns which stood among 
the trees; in an angle of the fence a bed 
of old-fashioned flowers, marigolds and 
tangled phlox, seemed to have taken a 
last stand against neglect and indiffer- 
ence. A deep veranda around one of the 
wings, and a new automobile house, were 
incongruous additions to the quiet sym- 
metry of the place. 

«How the lovely old place haschan ged! 
It looks as if no one who really cared for 
it lives here now,” said Jane. ‘‘ What 
shall we say if that woman, Mrs. Stone, 
comes to the door ?”’ | 

«We must see Mrs. Gordon first. 
Then we'll have a look at Billy. By 
the way, Henry told me the youngster 
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spends his time at the stables when he 
isn’t roaming the hills with his dogs. 
That driveway must lead to them, I 
think.”’ 

They stepped around the corner of 
the house and peered under the trees 
towards a distant stable-door, wide open 
to the June morning. In the sunshine 
three dogs lay stretched asleep; and on 
a bit of carpet a little gray monkey hud- 
dled forlornly, turning towards them 
an old, sad face. There was no human 
being in sight. 

‘‘Dear me!’’ whispered Jane, ner- 
vously ; “let ’s go on and ring the 
doorbell: I feel as if we were being 
watched !”’ | 

‘‘T think we are,’’ said Durand. “A 
small boy with red hair has just dived 
under the barn.” 

“<T didn’t see him!”’ 
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“IT only saw his head and his heels, 
myself!’’ Durand laughed. “ He made 
for cover like a scared rabbit as we came 
round the corner.” 

They stepped into the deep porch and 
rang the bell. After several minutes, the 
door reluctantly opened. A tall woman, 
with her black hair coiled high upon 
her head, stood looking at them without 
any greeting save a slow, deliberate nod. 
Durand asked for Mrs. Gordon. 

The woman paused an appreciable 
instant before she replied, in a low but 
rather metallic voice: “You are Mr. 
Durand and Miss Merriman, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes,” said Durand; “and you are 
Mrs. Stone, are you not?”’ 

There was the faintest flicker of sur- 
prise in the woman’s eyelids. But she 
looked at them imperturbably with her 
black eyes, which presented an impene- 
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trable, polished surface to their answer- 
ing gaze. } 

‘< Yes, I am Mrs. Stone,”’ she said. “I 
am afraid you can’t see Mrs. Gordon this 
morning. She had a bad night, and the 
doctor says she must not be disturbed.” 

She stood looking at them as if there 
was nothing more to be said. 

<¢But Mrs. Gordon wishes to see us,” 
remonstrated Jane, gently. “‘ Our busi- 
ness with her is urgent. We shall be 
very careful not to tire her.” | 

Mrs. Stone turned her gaze upon Jane. 
There was a hint of cool defiance in her 
attitude as she looked at the other 
woman. 

«< You can’t see Mrs. Gordon to-day,” 
she repeated. “‘ Perhaps to-morrow.” 

Jane and Durand looked at each other 
and back at the keeper of the door. Her 
face had a singularly colorless smooth- 
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ness, asifno ripple of emotion from within 
ever reached the surface. Although she 
was a large woman, she hada small, thin- 
lipped mouth which shut like a trap, 
straight as a ruled line. There was some- 
thing indomitable and coolly insolent in 
the carriage of her high shoulders and 
her head with its tight crown of black 
hair. Her attitude barred the door as 
effectively as if she had locked it in their 
faces. 

Durand drew from his pocket a card 
and wrote a line on it. 

«You will please see that Mrs. Gor- 
don has this,’ he said. ‘‘We shall be 
back again.” 

Mrs. Stone took the card without a 
word; and they turned away. When they 
reached the street, they looked at each 
other and smiled ruefully. 

«« Andsothatis Mrs. Stone!” said Jane. 
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“T don’t like her. Do you know, some- 
thing tells me that if we’re ever to see 
old Mrs. Gordon, we’ll have to break 
into the house.”’ 

Durand laughed, but immediately his 
face became thoughtful. «I suppose she 
has found out in some way that Mrs. Gor- 
don has appealed to us, and it does n’t suit 
her plans, whatever they are, to let the 
old lady talk to outsiders. Well, we can’t 
do anything until we have seen Billy’s 
grandmother, though I begin to think, 
as you do, that the situation lies in the 
hands of theimperturbable Stone. We’ll 
have another try at her this afternoon; 
and if that fails, to-morrow I shall resort 
to methods not so polite.” 

They had dinner together in the long, 
low dining-room, at a table Durand se- 
cured apart from the three or four trav- 
eling men who discussed their routes in 
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the middle of the room. Jane was sur- 
prised to find herself enjoying the meal. 
She had been thinking of Durand asa type 
commonin America: the self-made man, 
who with all his mental alertness is with- 
out imagination and without the ament- 
tiesof culture. Butasthey talked of many 
things, Jane knew that she would have 
to find some other explanation for John 
Durand. There was an almost complete 
absence of the “I”’ in his conversation, 
but she knew that he had traveled widely ; 
and as she listened, she had an indefinable 
sense of a personality which was out of 
the ordinary, which could have been given 
its flavor only by unusual achievements, 
or at least by unusual potentialities. Be- 
yond the statement that he had given up 
the law after two years’ study with his 
father’s old friend, Judge Bart, in Pen- 
field, he volunteered no information about 
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himself;,and it was with a new sense of 
aroused interest that Jane agreed to his 
proposition of an after-dinner walk. 

The day was clear, with an air like 
wine. They struck into a road leading 
up the mountain-side, past a few houses 
which clung to the steep terraces like 
climbers who had paused to admire the 
view. Beyond the dwellings the road be- 
camea well-trodden path toa littlespring, 
which bubbled up from a covert of ferns. 
Beyond the spring it dwindled to a sheep- 
path, which vanished away around the 
brow of the hill in a tenuous line. They 
followed this path for sometime, and then 
climbed above it toa point wherea group 
of pines threw a cool, blue-green shade 
over a bed of pine-needles. 

The valley lay below them, with the 
town gathered about its centre of green 


pocket-handkerchief. They could hear 
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the drowsy hum of a sawmill, and the 
faintly shrill voices of boys playing on the 
river-bank. 

«¢ How strange that I should be here, 
in this out-of-the-way corner, on so un- 
usual an errand, when two days ago I 
was comfortably settled on a Southamp- 
ton liner!’ Jane thought. 

It seemed as if her life was the -last 
one in which chance could play so im- 
portant a part; and she wondered if she 
was not more than half glad that some- 
thing had happened to disturb the or- 
derliness of her self-contained existence. 

With her elbows propped on her knees 
and her chin cupped in her palms, she 
sat idly looking at the scene below, while 
Durand, stretched on the pine-needles, 
stared thoughtfully up into the branches 
over his head. Down near the spring a 
small figure came into view, marching 
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up the path with a dog at his heels. Jane 


saw him throw himself on the ground to 
drink from the spring, and then the two 
of them came on again, the dog eagerly 
sniffing at the path and the boy spring- 
ing up it, his eyes roaming afield for 
spoils of any description, his lips pursed 
to whistle a formless tune. Screened by 
a patch of laurel, Jane sat idly watching 
the boy, without being observed herself, 
until, just as he reached a point on the 
path below her, she saw him suddenly 
stop and stand poised, his eyes upon the 
ground, a look of dismay upon his face. 

He had a tousled crop of auburn hair, 
and his thin face was liberally besprinkled 
with freckles. He had an upturned nose, 
and eyes as blue as the Junesky. In spite 
of his clothes, which, though outgrown, 
were of the finest material, he had the 
air of a small tramp, ragged at the knees, 
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dirty, forlornly uncared for in every 
detail. 

« How queerly that dog acts!” Jane 
whispered to Durand, who raised him- 
self and looked down at the pair on the 
path below. The dog, which was a mon- 
grel, with the powerful shoulders of the 
hound and the head of an English pointer, 
had stopped suddenly in the path, his 
nose to the ground, rigidly motionless, 
the coarse hair about his shoulders and 
down his back bristling as if in fear or 
hate. 

« Look atthe boy!” Durand exclaimed 
under his breath. “ ‘That is Billy — Billy 
Gordon himself.” 

At that instant the dog, with a strange 
whistling whine, shot forward along the 
path. But quickly as he moved, the boy 
was quicker. With a cry which was 
half a command and half a despairing 
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sob, he threw himself upon the dog’s 
neck, both hands locked around its col- 
lar. At once he was jerked off his feet 
by the forward lunge of the great brute; 
but he never relaxed his hold. Crashing 
through brakes and underbrush, the dog 
plunged up the hill with the boy cling- 
ing desperately to its neck. Twice he 
was thrown to his knees; but he held 
on like grim death, his teeth set, his face 
crimson with exertion, and his breath 
coming in gasps of exhaustion. 

<< T must see what is the matter,’’ Du- 
rand exclaimed; but even as he spoke, 
they saw the dog whirl in his tracks and 
seize the boy’s wrist between his teeth. 
Durand started forward, but he suddenly 
stopped, for the boy was standing mo- 
tionless anderect. His wrist wasstill held 
between bared teeth, but he was look- 
ing deep into the bloodshot eyes of the 
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dog —and there was no question which 
was the master. With a whine the dog 
dropped the boy’s wrist and crouched, his 
nose touching his master’s foot. 

“You lie right there,” they heard the 
boy say. Then he cut a stout maple- 
switch, and they saw him come back to 
the motionless dog. 

«Oh, he is cruel!”” Jane exclaimed. 
«‘He is going to beat the dog!” 

«« Wait,” said Durand. “He is right.” 

There were eight blows inall; andone 
would have said from the boy’s white 
face that each blow fell upon his heart. 
With the eighth he tossed the whip away. 
The next instant he had thrown himself 
with a passionate sob of pity upon the 
dog’sneck. They saw his thin body quiver 
as if he himself had been the chastised 
one; and standing hidden among the 
pines, the two grown-up people looked 
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for the first time into the unfathomable 
soul of a boy. 

« OJerry! Ihadto doit!” they heard 
him cry, with his face against the dog’s 
head. “I had to, Jerry. But I love you, 
an’ you’re my best friend, ain’t you — 
ain’t you, Jerry?” 

They heard him explain, as if he were. 
talking to another soul, that there were 
certain things a dog must be kept from 
doing, at any cost. 

«I got to keep you from chasing sheep, 
Jerry, if I have to kill you,” he said. 
«You know youve doneit once, and they 
said they’d shoot you next time. Oh! I 
don’t want ’em to shoot you, Jerry. 
I ought not to have come up this way 
with you, but I forgot about the sheep. 
—O Jerry! you’ve just got to be a good 
dog!” 

The pair among the pines looked at 
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each other without a smile. They felt 
the pathos, the quivering reality, of the 
little scene too deeply to smile at it. Si- 
lently, a moment later, they watched the 
boy scramble to his feet. He rubbed his 
coat-sleeve across his eyes and then he 
started down the path. At his heels the 
great dog shambled with drooping ears, 
contrition and a droll sort of adoring 
humbleness in the nose he held close to 
his master’s hand. 

«Suppose we overtake him?” Du- 
rand suggested. “We may be able to 
make friends here better than in his own 
house.” 

He started down the hill. Halfway 
to the path he called, « Billy!” 

The boy spun around on his heel, with 
a startled air, at the sound of his name. 
He stared for an instant at Durand, and 
then a vivid look of distrust and fear 
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flashed into his face. Durand advanced 
and quietly held out his hand. 

“How do you do, Billy? You’re just 
the person I wanted to see.” 

The words were spoken in a simple, 
friendly tone, and neither Jane nor Du- 
rand was prepared for the white-faced 
passion of anger and terror they aroused. 
Billy sprang back from Durand’s hand 
with dilated eyes and cried out shrilly: 

«Don’t you touch me! You aren't 
going to take me away and shut me up! 
I won’t go— I won't go!” 

Hestood for an instant, a terrible, rigid 
little figure of hate and distrust; then he 
whirled and was off down the hillside, 
not following the path, but plunging in 
his desperate haste through brake and 
underbrush, until he disappeared in the 
tangled depths of an old orchard. 

Durand turned towards Jane with a 
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curious smile. “Well, what do you think 
of our godchild?” he asked. 

Jane’s eyes were wet with tears. Some- 
thing, some emotion she had never 
dreamed herself capable of feeling, 
clutched at her heart and hurt her. 

« Poor little chap! Poor little chap ie 
was all she could say, as she groped 
blindly for her handkerchief. 

Durand offered her his own gravely. 
“ Thatis the way I feel,” he said. “Come, 
we had better go down. We must see his 
grandmother. Some one has been telling 
the boy lies about us, and I must stop 
that.” 

They made their way back to the town 
in silence, except that once Durand came 
out of his abstraction to say, “‘He’s got 
courage, that boy !”’ 

When they reached Main Street, they 
turned towards the old Gordon place. A 
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little gray-haired man with a doctor’s bag 
came out of the house just as they reached 
the gate. He looked at them inquisitively 
as Durand put out a detaining hand. 

‘Can you tell us if Mrs. Gordon is 
able to receive a call this afternoon?” 
they asked. 

The little man looked at them with 
a shocked stare. “Bless me!” he said, 
lowering his voice. “‘Didn’t you know? 


The poor old lady died two hours ago!” 


CHAPTER V 


WO days later, Jane and Durand 
paid their last tribute at Billy’s 
grandmother’s grave, and turned 

away from the curious throng of people 
who had gathered in the little green cem- 
etery behind the church. Both of them 
felt that the death of the one person who 
had loved Billy and had tried to save him 
deepened in a serious way their respon- 
sibility. 

When they had learned of Mrs. Gor- 
don’s death, after the first feeling of 
shocked surprise, it came to both of them 
with a flash of anger that Mrs. Stone had 
deliberately concealed the truth from 
them. 

«Why did n’t I insist on seeing her?” 
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Jane had cried, as they turned away from 
the shuttered and silent house. “I was 
at least as nearly related to her as Mrs. 
Stone. Oh, we must never give up Billy, 
now —must we?”’ 

And Durand had said grimly: « We’ll 
not give him up.” 

But it seemed that it was to become not 
so much a question of their sticking by 
Billy as of his being induced to accept the 
least overture from them. The day after 
their encounter with him on the hillside, 
Durand, rising early, saw him pass the 
hotel, the sad-faced monkey in his arms 
and the great black-and-white dog at his 
heels. He struck into a lane leading up 
the mountain behind the hotel ; and after 
a moment’s reflection, Durand followed 
in as casual a manner as he could com- 
mand. A turn in the laneshowed him the 
boy sitting ona stump, apathetically look- 
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ing off over the valley. Something in the 
forlorn figure, or in the way he cuddled 
the melancholy little monkey next his 
breast, touched Durand profoundly. He 
would have given a great deal in that 
moment if his experience had afforded 
him a single hint as to the best way to 
approach that red-haired, ragged boy. 

As it was, he could only advance, with 
an air as ingratiating as possible —to be 
shown a celeritous pair of heels disap- 
pearing into a laurel thicket! Chagrined 
as he had rarely been in his life before, 
Durand turned back to the hotel and 
breakfast, reflecting on the savage pre- 
judices of the twelve-year-old boy. 

«I can build a bridge or a lighthouse as 
well as any of them,” he thought; “ but 
the most ignorant father down there in 
Penfield can teach me the A B C’s of 
Boyville.”’ 
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The day after the funeral, they called 


at the Gordon house and asked to see 
Franklin Gordon. The servant who 
opened the door told them he had gone 
away in his automobile the evening 
before, and had not returned. She vol- 
unteered to call Mrs. Stone. 

In the long “parlor,” gloomy with 
black-walnut furniture and heavy bro- 
caded hangings, they were presently 
greeted by Mrs. Stone, who looked at 
them curiously with her guarded eyes, 
and then sat waiting, erect and still, in 
a straight-backed chair. She heard Du- 
rand’s explanation of their presence in 
Penfield, silently ; and when he had fin- 
ished with a suggestion that they should 
be allowed to see Billy, she rose promptly 
to call him. 

“I knew old Mrs. Gordon had writ- 
ten to you,” she said, in her composed, 
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metallic voice. “‘I expect she told you 
lies about me, but that don’t matter. I 
have n’t any objection to your taking 
Billy away to school — if he wants to go. 
Of course, I can’t force him to go against 
his will. He isa spoilt, mischievous boy ; 
but I presume you can manage him,” 
she added, witha spark of malice in her 
black eyes. 

With her hand on the door she paused 
to say smoothly: “I suppose you have 
Franklin’s permission to take Billy 
away?” 

«T got his brother’s permission three 
days ago,” said Durand. 

They saw her hand tighten upon the 
door-knob ; but her face betrayed no sur- 
prise, and she closed the door behind her 
carefully. She was gonea long time, but 
when she returned, Billy followed her 
into the room. There was a bright spot 
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of crimson in his cheeks, and his blue 
eyes wore a frightened, defensive look. 
Jane and Durand knew, before a word 
had been spoken, that they had made a 
mistake in sending for the boy under 
such circumstances. Mrs. Stone sat down 
with her hand still on Billy’s shoulder. 

‘This is the gentleman who wants to 
take you away,” she said. « Would you 
like to go with him?” 

The boy looked from one to the other 
nervously, with something pathetically 
bewildered and uncertain in his face. 
“«T—T guess not,”’ he said. 

“Oh!” cried Jane, as gently as she 
could for herrising indignation. “Idon’t 
believe it has been explained to Billy 
that we only want to take him toa nice 
school, where there are other boys, and 
where he can — can learn things and — 
and be happy —”’ 
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She paused, aware that she was hope- 
lessly ignorant of the best bait with 
which to lure a boy’s imagination. The 
uncertainty left Billy’s face. 

«J hate school!” he cried, with a 
surprising flash of spirit. 

«‘ Of course,” said Durand; “I used to 
feel that way, myself; but I had never 
struck the right kind of school.” 

They saw a dim interest dawn in the 
boy’s face. ‘Could I—could I take 
Jerry and ’Rastus with me?”’ he asked. 

Mrs. Stone’s grasp tightened upon his 
elbow. “Certainly not!’’ shesaidsharply. 
«What anidea! You’re old enoughnow 
to give up that monkey, and of course 
boys don’t take dogs to school!” 

Durand rose. ‘‘ Will you come over to 
the hotel to see me about it to-morrow, 
Billy? I’d like to tell you about a fine 
place I have in mind, where I don’t be- 
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you come to-morrow morning, bright 
and early?”’ 

But the dim beginning of interest had 
faded from Billy’s face. He had retreated 
into a sullen and distrustful quiet; under 
Mrs. Stone’s hand he stood with his eyes 
fixed on the carpet, and not another word 
could they extract from him. 

After the failure of that afternoon, they 
were not surprised when Billy did not 
appear at the hotel the next morning; but 
Durand was considerably astonished, late 
that night, to receivea call from Franklin 
Gordon. He was whiling away an hour 
before bedtime with a New York paper 
of the day before, when there came a 
knock at his bedroom door. Opening it, 
he found Billy’s brother confronting him. 
In the flickering rays of the gas-jet which 
lighted the narrow hall, Franklin Gor- 
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don presented a pallid, unshaven face to 
Durand’s gaze. He peered into the room 
with his suspicious, defiant eyes, in which 
a feverish light glowed, and rested a shak- 
ing hand against the door-jamb. 

“J just got in from the city,” he said; 
and Durand reflected that the young 
man’s time in town had not been wisely 
spent. 

He refused to sit down; and he re- 
mained with one hand on the door, as if 
afraid it might desert him and leave him 
alone in a hostile territory. 

“Say,” he began, half defiantly ; “are 
you on the square about taking Billy?” 

Durand assured him that he was abso- 
lutely on the square ; and young Gordon 
continued: “Well, then, look here — 
you take him right away. Don’t you 
waste no time; you take him to-mor- 


row. 
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‘But I can’t take the boy against his 
will. See here, Gordon,some one has been 
telling the boy lies about my taking him 
away until he’s afraid of me. Do you 
know anything about that?” 

A flush of anger came into Franklin’s 
good-looking, impotent face. He looked 
over his shoulder as if suspecting hidden 
ears and said peevishly : — 

“It’s her—that woman! She’s as 
smart as the devil! She’s prejudiced him 
against you, d’ you see? Got him all 
worked up, until to-night he’s sleeping 
in the barn for fear you ’ll come to the 
house again. Oh! you can’t get ahead of 
her; none of us can.” 

He broke into a tirade against Mrs. 
Stone and the fate which had put her at 
the head of their house, to which Du- 
rand listened in a silence which was half 
pitying and half contemptuous. When 
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young Gordon lapsed into sullen silence, 
as if he had become suddenly aware of 
his unusual loquacity, he said dryly: — 

“Talk does no good; if you want to 
get Billy out of her hands, you’ll have 
to help me. Takea square stand to- 
morrow; use what influence you have to 
make the boy trust me, and between us, 
I think we can manage it. Bring Billy 
over here for a talk with me alone —”’ 

But Franklin, with a muttered remark 
that they must not let “her”? know he 
had been there, backed into the hall. 
His brief attack of decisiveness seemed 
to have left him; and without further 
speech he disappeared down theshadowy 
stairway. A moment later, Durand heard 
the sound of a motor-car being backed 
out of the hotel-yard, and from his win- 
dow he saw it turn, after a brief hesi- 
tation, away from the town out into 
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the highroad. The next instant its lights 
could be seen skimming away into the 
darkness ; and Durand knew that Frank- 
lin Gordon had once more shifted his 
responsibility in characteristic fashion. 


CHAPTER VI 


received his visitfrom Franklin Gor- 
don. On Monday morning he was 
eating his breakfast, when Henry leaned 


|: was Saturday night when Durand 


in the dining-room door, peered at him 
for an instant, and then came in, burst- 
ing with the gossip’s delight in a bit of 
news. 

«Say, did you hear about Billy Gor- 
don?’’ he asked. 

“No,” said Durand. “«‘What about 
Billy ?”’ 

“Gone, that’s what! Clean disap- 
peared. Been gone since Sat’day night er 
Sunday mornin’.” 

«« Are you sure?”’ Durand asked, star- 


tled. 
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«Sure? It’s all over town!”’ replied 
Henry, as if no more absolute proof could 
be desired. “Tim Dailey, in the Gordon 
stables, says he ain’t been seen since late 
Sat’day night; he says it’s his opinion 
he’s lit out—an’ he’s took the dog an’ 
monkey!” 

Durand left his unfinished breakfast, 
to go straight to the Gordon stables, 
where he interviewed a loose-jawed, 
shifty-eyed individual who owned to 
the name of Dailey. He admitted that 
Billy sometimes slept in the stables on 
the hay when he was in disgrace at the 
house, and that he had done so on Sat- 
urday night; but that, when the stables 
had been opened early Sunday morning, 
the boy had disappeared. 

“‘T calc’lated he’d goneinto the house 
for breakfast ; but last night the cook told 
me he hadn’t been round there since 
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Saturday night,” said Dailey. “ Mis’ 
Stone was out here asking me herself 
if Billy talked any to me that night; 
but I could n’t remember as he did. 
The’s one of my new blankets gone — 
it’s my opinion he’s vamoosed. He 
allus did say he’d like to be a tramp er 
a gypsy. 

Durand walked slowly to the house. 
With Mrs. Stone he had a brief talk; 
and then, looking rather disquieted, he 
sought out Jane, who was writing letters 
in the little room which had been con- 
verted into a sitting-room for her espe- 
cial use. She looked up cheerfully as he 
entered, but she put down her pen at 
sight of his face and said : — 

«You ’ve had another skirmish with 
our godchild?” 

“No,” Durand sighed; “I wish I had. 
Billy ’s gone.” 
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Jane echoed the word in a dismayed 
voice. “Gone! Where?” 

“'That’s what I’ve been trying to 
find out. No one seems to have an idea. 
Franklin Gordon is away somewhere; 
Mrs. Stone is monosyllabic. I think she 
is a little worried. I’ don’t believe she 
had intended to push matters quite so far, 
but she had not counted on the boy’s 
susceptibility to suggestion. Of course, 
to me she showed the usual cool front, 
and offered her opinion that he will come 
back when he gets ready. It seems he 
has run away before. He came back that 
time, she says, ‘when he got good and 
hungry.’ ”’ 

Jane’s eyes blazed indignantly. “Isn't 
she making any effort to find him?” 

“Oh, I believe so ; but what form her 
efforts take, I did not stay to inquire.” 

Durand took a turn about the room, 
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an abstracted frown between his eyes. 
Coming to a stand finally in front of 
Jane’s table, he stood looking down at 
her thoughtfully. 

«« Miss Merriman, the game is up to 
me,” he said. “ We can expect nothing 
from Franklin Gordon; I believe the 
situation has got out of even Mrs. Stone’s 
hands. You yourself have given more 
time than either of us thought would be 
necessary when we started out. Noone 
could ask you to put up any longer with 
this dull little town and the discomforts 
of a second-class hotel. I hope you will 
feel free to go on about your own affairs 
now, with the consciousness that you 
have done your duty.” 

She looked at him with a quiet smile. 
“And you — will you go on about your 
own affairs?” 

“No,” he said simply, “I haven’t 
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accomplished what I started out to do, 
Vet) 

«But you Aave affairs to look after, I 
suppose ?”’ she persisted. 

Hesmiled ruefully. «“There’sa bridge 
I ought to be at in Peru; and a little 
matter of a lighthouse contract on the 
same coast —’”’ 

A little flush of surprise came into her 
face. “And yet, you propose to spend 
the summer, possibly, in the conquest 
of an obdurate, unattractive bit of hu- 
manity, who is neither kith nor kin 
of yours; who may prove in the end 
incorrigible !”’ 

He met her eyes with a whimsical 
smile. “Do you know, it has occurred 
to me in the last few days, that a boy is 
as interesting a problem asa bridge, and, 
some way, a little more important. A 
bridge, if it is a good bridge and the 
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climate is favorable, may last several 
hundred years. But a boy — why, some- 
thing of him, the good or the bad of 
him, goes on down through the centu- 
ries. Some way, it doesn’t seem to me 
a small matter that a boy should have 
a chance, the best chance possible, at a 
decent, healthy life. I have built some 
fair bridges ; but I would give them all 
to be able to say I had helped build a 
destiny.” 

A silence fell between them. Jane 
made idle marks on a piece of paper; 
but her eyes were shining under their 
lashes. When she looked up again, there 
was a deeper, finer understanding in her 
face than any one had ever seen there 
before; but she only said, in a business- 
like way :— 

«¢ What shall we do next?”’ 

Durand was too wise a man to com- 
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ment on the “we’’; but his face bright- 
ened surprisingly. He drew a chair to 
the opposite side of the table, and un- 
folded his plans. 

“| propose to write a letter, with a 
description of Billy and an offer of a 
reward for information as to his where- 
abouts. This letter I shall have copied 
and sent out to every town and village 
for thirty miles around. Handicapped 
by the dog and monkey, Billy can’t have 
got very far in two days. Some one is 
bound to recognize him who will no- 
tify me. In the mean time, I shall do 
a little private scouring of the country 
around Penfield, myself.” 

“Good!” cried Jane, kindling; «I 
like a resourceful person.’ And then 
she looked suddenly confused as she 
caught the flash of pleasure in Durand’s 
face. 
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In the week that followed, Jane Mer- 
riman had an opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the beauty of a remote corner 
of her own country. She knew the Swiss 
mountains to weariness; she had seen 
the Pyrenees from many points; and she 
had once made a carefully guided jaunt 
halfway up Fujiyama; but these Penn- 
sylvania mountains were a new world 
to her. She had never dreamed that they 
held so much impressiveness, that they 
contained so many vistas, surprises, glories 
of sunset and moonrise. As she drove 
with Durand day after day up lonely 
valleys, savagely unkempt in a riot of 
second-growth timber and dead pine 
trees, she had her first taste of real soli- 
tude. Through these isolated valleys they 
drove without pause, for they were both 
agreed that Billy’s boy-heart would shun 
these scenes of utter loneliness, these 
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mountain-sides devastated of their origi- 
nal forests and left to return to tangled 
wilderness. 

It was in the tilled valleys, and among 
the hills tamed by proximity to a village 
or a prosperous farming community, that 
they made their most careful search for 
him. Whenever they saw a farmer in 
his field, they stopped to ask if a red- 
headed boy with a dog and a monkey 
had passed that way; they took many 
turnings up grass-grown lanes, to put the 
same question at out-of-the-way farm- 
houses; they inquired at corner stores; 
and one afternoon they drove a dozen 
miles out of their way to a Sunday-school 
picnic, which counted among its revel- 
ers, so they were informed, a strange 
boy with red hair. 

But the strange boy was not Billy. 
They drove back to Penfield at sunset 
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that afternoon, a little subdued, but still 
undaunted. 
“T feel it in my bones,’ 


2 


said Jane, 
“we are going to have news of him 
when we get back.” 

Durand smiled at the new tone in her 
voice. In some way, during the last few 
days, Jane had changed. She, perhaps, was 
not aware of it herself; but with the en- 
tering into her existence of a new, unself- 
ish motive, life had become, not a thing 
to be analyzed and yawned over, but a 
thing tobelived, happily, with an interest 
which dawned as inevitably as the morn- 
ing, and a new sense of kinship with 
humble humanity which she had been 
dangerously near to losing. The change 
showed in her face, which seldom flew 
the flag of the Ancient Mariner in these 
out-of-door days; it showed in her pretty 
laugh, which rang out at Durand’s droll 
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bits of philosophy; it showed in an unex- 
pected resourcefulness. 

She needed all her optimism, for they 
had spent six fruitless days driving over 
hill and dale before they got the slightest 
clue to Billy’s whereabouts, — and then 
the information came to their very door 
through no effort of their own. 

They were eating a belatedsupper after 
their return from the picnic where they 
had seen the red-headed boy who was not 
Billy, when Henry came into the dining- 
room with information which cheered 
them up as wine. Henry had entered 
heart and soul into their search, and now 
his buccaneer’s mustache drooped less 
despondently than usual as he said : — 

“Say, there’s a bark-peeler just got in 
from the backwoods, and he’s seen Billy 
Gordon. Yes, siree, he’s seen him. No, 
he don’t know Billy from Adam, but he 
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was tellin’ another feller the news of the 
camp, an’ he said the’ was a queer little 
kid with red hair an’ amonkey who hung 
around camp for a couple of days, but 
when the men got to askin’ him ques- 
tions, he disappeared.” 

Durand sprang up and went out at once 
to where a tall backwoodsman leaned 
against one of the pillars of the porch, 
exchanging monosyllables with a second 
arrival from the woods. He was a dis- 
tinctly good-looking young fellow, with 
his soft black felt hat turned boldly back 
from his face, his shirt open to his brown 
chest, and his woolen jacket, of the 
clamoring plaids the true back woodsman 
loves, swinging from a magnificent pair 
of shoulders. He repeated what Henry 
had just told, and, although it was impos- 
sible to make him extend his monosyl- 
lables to details, Durand gathered that 
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Billy had been well and “‘spry” when he 
had seen the boy; that he had offered 
himself as teamster at the camp, been 
laughed at, andapparently frightened off 
by the camp boss’s questions. 

«Do you think he went in the direc- 
tion of the log train?”’ asked Durand. 

The bark-peeler shook his head, and 
declared that some of the men drawing 
out logs to the switch-back railroad would 
have seen him in that case. It seemed 
more likely that he had made for the 
other side of the mountain, where there 
was a little clearing with a house or 
two. 

A few minutes later, Durand knocked 
at the door of Jane’s sitting-room. 

<I believe we’re on the little beg- 
gar’strackat last,” hesaid. ‘To-morrow, 
Henry will drive me over to Skinner’s 
Mountain, where our bark-peeling friend 
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has his camp, for I’m fairly certain Billy 
is in that vicinity yet.” 

“Drive you?’ Janecried. “ThenI’m 
to be left behind! Do you call that 
fair ?’’ 

«« Why, you would n’t really like to go, 
would you?” he asked eagerly. “Oh, 
but no— you would n’t.”” His face fell. 
“We'll be starting by daybreak; it’s 
forty miles to the camp, and then we’ll 
have to drive back to heaven knows what 
sort of a hotel at the Summit for the 
night. No, you wouldn’t like it.” 

«But I should! I’d love it! Henry 
can take the buckboard, and there will 
be room for Angélique. She needs the 
exercise —and she can cook our dinner, 
gypsy-fashion! Oh, I’ve had so little fun 
of that sort — please don’t refuse to take 
me | 
Durand looked at her with a quizzical 
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smile, but with undoubted pleasure in his 
eyes. 

«The first time I saw you,” he re- 
flected aloud, “I was afraid you were 
not quite human; but at this minute I 
think you ’re — perfect ee 

The next morning they had a half- 
hour’s start of the sun on their journey ; 
by noon they had very nearly reached 
the summit of the highest point in the 
range, and the lumber-camp lay just over 
the ridge. For hours they had steadily 
ascended, plunging now and then into a 
silent valley, only to climb again through 
the green stillness of the hemlock for- 
est up and up, until through some long 
cleared aisle of the woods they had a 
glimpse of the hills below them, billow- 
ing away, fold on fold, to a last faint 
amethyst wave against the sky. 

During the last hour of their upward 
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journey, Jane had fallen silent and enrapt. 
The green stillness of the forest, broken 
only by the melancholy sweetness of a 
bird-call, the intimate subtle perfume of 
the woods, sank into her heart and wak- 
ened to an intense and wordless pleasure 
senses starved by years lived between 
brick walls, in the noise of cities,in the 
dust of the beaten track. She had never 
been so at peace with life, or so sensitive 
to the loveliness of the world, as on this 
morning. 

When they alighted and prepared for 
an hour’s halt, she and Angélique gayly 
set forth the contents of the lunch- 
eon-basket, while Henry cared for the 
horses and Durand laid a fire and skill- 
fully contrived a crane for their coffee- 
pot. Then he and Jane went down the 
mountain-side to fetch water from a 
spring. 
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‘«‘] wish,” said Jane, with a little thrill 
of laughter, —‘‘I wish I was a squirrel, 
or a dryad, or anything that does n’t live 
in a house and have at-home days and 
steamer-trunks! I think all this’? —she 
threw out her arms to the dappled spaces 
of the woods — “has gone to my head. 
I never knew anything in nature could 
so clutch one’s heart.”’ 

«« T suppose you ’ve always seen Nature 
carefully Baedekered and railed-off and 
shown for a shilling,’ Durand laughed. 
« But I’m glad you like this. See, that’s 
where the spring comes up—behind 
those ferns. Lower down in the valley 
it becomes a trout-stream, icy cold and 
aleap with brown beauties. I wish I had 
my rod.” 

“T wish you had,” said Jane, wistfully. 
«Can you believe it, —I’ve never seen a 
live trout. In fact, I begin to think I’ve 
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missed most of the interesting, rea/ly 
interesting things in the world.” 

They laughed together at her tone; 
and together they filled the water-pail 
and coffee-pot. They had started back, 
when, just as Durand put out his hand 
to help Jane over a fallen tree, he stopped 
and sniffed the air. 

““Wood-smoke,” he said, “and not 
from our own fire, either. That is over 
there to the right — and this fire isdown 
the mountain to the left.” 

He walked a few steps into the woods. 
Presently Jane saw him beckoning, and 
setting down her coffee-pot, she made 
her way toward him, stepping softly as 
he raised a cautioning hand. “I can 
see the smoke now,” he said. “I think 
we had better slip down through the 
woods until we can get a glimpse of 
whoever has made that fire.”’ 
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way toward the smell of the other camp- 
fire, until they reached a point where in 
some spring freshet adeep gully had been 
ploughed down the mountain-side. Du- 
rand crept forward and parted the thick 
undergrowth which had sprung up at its 
edge. Jane saw him stare an instant, and 
then he returned to her. 

““Come on,’ he whispered; “but 
don’t makeasound. Billy isdown there!” 

In the green shadow at the foot of 
the gully, with a fallen tree for a back- 
log, danced and crackled a little fire. In 
front of it, on his heels, sat Billy. And 
if ever high contentment shone in the 
lines of a human figure, it radiated from 
the blissful hump of Billy’s shoulders. 
He was roasting something over the coals 
at one side of his fire. 

“Well, I’ll be blessed!” whispered 
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Durand, “if the beggar isn’t cooking 
trout!’ 

They were very little trout, and they 
were being awkwardly broiled on two 
green sticks; but they sent up a heavenly 
aroma to the two noses hanging over 
the brink of the gully —and Billy had 
caught those trout himself! That was 
evident from his shining face, hisswagger, 
his air of complacent pride, as he cooked 
them. Close beside him, with a wistful 
eye on the trout, lay the dog ; and swing- 
ing from a wild grapevine, with an air 
of dreamy anticipation, was the mon- 
key. All three of them had reverted to 
the one all-embracing, primitive Joy, 
— hunger and the wherewithal to sat- 
isfy it. 

Jane and Durand looked at each other, 
and each knew that the other knew they 
were at that moment farther away from 
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the conquest of their godchild than they 
had ever been before. He had slipped 
the shackles of convention; he had gone 
back to the freedom-loving, solitude- 
haunting, sun-worshiping savage which 
slumbers deep in the heart of every nor- 
mal boy. To them, as agents of law and 
order, he was at that moment lost — and 
it testified to their wisdom that they 
recognized the fact and retreated, noise- 
lessly as they had come. 

Sitting down on a fallen log, they 
looked at each other. 

“| might go down there and bring 
him back by force,” said Durand; “but 
the most important part of him would 
be left behind.”’ 

Jane nodded. “You mean his hap- 
piness. Did you see his face? Why, he 
doesn’t look like the same boy! He’s 
not afraid or distrustful now — he’s just 
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happy. But when night comes, what 
then ?”’ 

Durand reflected back to his own 
boyhood. “‘He’ll build himself a little 
lean-to of branches, and then he’lI roll 
up in the blankets you saw behind him 
and go to sleep.”’ 

Jane was incredulous. It seemed to 
her that a mere boy would be afraid when 
the trees about him turned solemn and 
the shadows became inky beyond the pale 
of the firelight. 

“Not a boy brought up among the 
hills, who has roamed over them night 
and dayas Billy has,” said Durand. “And 
you remember he has run away from 
home before. He has heard the call of 
the woods, and when a certain kind of 
boy once gets that in his blood, no fear 
of the dark will keep him away from 
them.” 
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Silence fell between them, until Jane 
cried, with an anxious frown between 
her brows, ‘What ave we going to do 
about it?”’ 

Durand stared off among the tree- 
trunks thoughtfully. “It has just struck 
me,”’ he said slowly, “that we have at- 
tacked this boy-problem from the wrong 
end. How well do we understand that 
boy down there? We have never put our- 
selves in his place; we don’t see things 
from his standpoint—we’re only eager 
to make him adopt ours! And how do 
we know but what there’s something in 
his point of view? How do we know 
he hasn’t found out something people 
like you and me have missed? We’ve 
forgotten how to play—that’s why so 
many of us have lost the key to a boy’s 
heart. By Jove! If I could play again 
as Billy is playing down there with 
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his fire and his fish cooking over it, I 
could find the way to the very heart 
of youth!” 

Jane’s eyes widened ; ashining thought 
sprang up in their gray depths. 

“If we,” she said breathlessly, — “if 
we turned vagabond as Billy has done, 
we would see things with his eyes, 
perhaps; we’d learn how to play; and 
maybe, when we’d learned to be young 
again, he’d no longer distrust us. Do you 
suppose we could win him if we turned 
to the out-of-doors as he has done, — 
if we made him see we understand how 
he feels about all this?” 

She spread out her arms in an eager 
gesture, which embraced thesun-dappled 
woods and the thin spiral of wood-smoke 
from Billy’s fire. 

Durand stared at her with an incred- 
ulous wonder in his eyes. “You would 
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be willing to do that for his sake— 
your” 

“TP” cried Jane. “‘ Don’t youseethat I 
too have begun to realize there is some- 
thing more important to do than I have 
ever donein life? That I too would liketo 
learn howto play? That I too would like 
to find out for myself what it is that makes 
Billy happy here in the backwoods, with 
only a blanket, and two green sticks to 
cook with!” 

Durand’s eyes sparkled. ‘‘ Miss Jane 
Merriman,” he cried, “you are the only 
woman I ever met with the least spark 
of the vagabond in her nature—and I 
should never have suspected it if it had n’t 
been for Billy! I believe you and Billy 
have something of the same rare spirit. 
I’d like nothing better than to teach 
you two a chapter of the most enchant- 
ing book in the world, —the book of the 
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Complete Vagabond! I wonder — it 
would all depend on whether you are 
the right stuff. I wonder—”’ 

Jane looked back at him with her clear 
eyes brimming with laughter. << Please, 
please try me!”’ she said. 

Durand looked at her for a long, con- 
templative moment. Then he nodded 
as if satisfied with what he read in her 
level gray eyes. “To-morrow, then, for 
Billy’s sake, we take tothe woods. We'll 
show him he isn’t the only Complete 
Vagabond—we’ll meet him, the little 
beggar, on his own ground!” 


CHAPTER VII 


N spite of the long day in the open 
| air, Jane did not go to sleep imme- 

diately that night after their return 
from Skinner’s Mountain. 

She lay watching a strip of the star- 
strewn sky which she could see from 
her pillow; and there was a whimsical] 
little smile on her lips. She had told 
herself several times, with varying de- 
grees of scorn, that she was quite mad; 
that for a woman of thirty-two she was 
displaying a deplorable lack of sober 
sense. At this point in her arraignment 
of herself, she suddenly flung out her 
arms to the darkness of her room. 

‘‘ Sober sense!’ she cried. “I am 
thirty-two, and I have never indulged 
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in anything but sober sense. And I am 
tired of it! Where has it led me? 
Through the dull dust of the beaten 
track. I feel parched and dried up by 
all the conventional miles I have trav- 
eled. I want to forget them; there 
isn’t one of them worth one mile of 
the forest up there, —the forest and the 
stillness and the smell of wood-smoke.”’ 

In the darkness of the room her eyes 
were wide and bright. She still felt, 
wrapping her softly around, the ineffa- 
ble fragrance, the green twilight of the 
woods, as she had seen them for the first 
time that day. Beauty in any form al- 
ways moved her strongly; but in this 
appeal of the forest a deep chord had 
beentouched. Something of theslumber- 
ing primitive woman had been aroused. 
It occurred to her that possibly there 
were depths in her own nature which 
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had never been touched. She thought 
of that day on the hillside when she had 
felt a pang of new tenderness for her 
ragged little godchild, and it came to 
her vaguely that possibly, in deliber- 
ately choosing to be wholly self-sufficient, 
she had closed the door to a side of her 
nature which contained in itself most of 
the sweetness and joy of life. 

She had not been consciously selfish ; 
but since the death of her mother there 
had been no one who needed her, not 
a single human being who could claim 
her sympathy or appeal to that sweetest 
side of a woman’s nature, which is her 
instinct for tenderness. She had found 
herself growing apathetic, even hard- 
ening a little into that unlovely mould, 
the self-absorbed woman of the world, 
until the morning when Durand had 
charged up the gang-plank of the steamer 
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and taxed her with being a useless mem- 
ber of society. 

In the darkness she laughed a little 
as she remembered how angry that re- 
mark had made her. She could think of 
it now without a trace of rancor, for she 
had proved that in intent at least she no 
longer deserved the description. She 
had found an absorbing interest outside 
herself; and she knew she could never 
again drop back into the old idle, selfish 
life. Whether she and Durand succeeded 
in their undertaking, at least they would 
not fail for lack of ingenuity in their 
methods. She smiled as she recalled 
the effect the announcement of their 
determination to meet Billy on his own 
ground had produced upon Angélique 
and Henry. 

«C'est de la folie!”? Angélique had 
cried, rolling her large round eyes at 
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duty as guardian-demon, she broke sud- 
denly into a droll smile, while her brown 
eyes twinked with interest. Angélique 
was what Durand would have called a 
‘‘ sood sport’’ — or possibly she, too, had 
become weary of the beaten track. 

Henry had drawn a long forefinger 
thoughtfully across his mouth and gone 
over the situation judicially. 

‘«¢ Most folks would say you was crazy,” 
he drawled, ‘an’ I dunno but you are; 
but, by gum! I believe you ’ve mebbe got 
the rightidee. Billy ’sthe kind of boy you 
can’t drive; but make him like you, an’ 
you’ve got him. But there’s thestickin’- 
point. If he thinks you’re followin’ 
him, he’ll light out, an’ you won’t be 
any nearer than you was before.”’ 

‘“Wedon’tintend to follow him,” Du- 
rand had explained. ‘Our idea is to put 
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ourselves on the same footing with him, 
to live as he is living, and in that way to 
get at a better understanding of what it 
is that makes him hold up his head and 
act like a happy, normal boy here in the 
woods, when at home he is a defiant, mis- 
chievous mortal, with every one’s hand 
against him. If we can avoid frightening 
him away from the mountain, sooner or 
later he 1] make up his mind that we’re 
rather likable mortals. The day is almost 
bound to come when he’ |] need us. When 
that happens, he ’ll learn we’re his friends. 
And anyway, I don’t believe there ’s a boy 
living who can resist the kind of night- 
fires I know how to make!”’ 

Henry chuckled. “It ain’t livin’ at 
no swell hotel, livin’ in the woods, you 
know, son!” 

Durand had smiled quietly. “I have 
lived in the woods before,” he said. 
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sacrifice of many things she had always 
considered necessary to comfort; but she 
was a little dismayed next morning when 
she looked over the list Durand had 
made out, and grasped the limitations 
of their outfit. 

«Why — why, you have n’t put down 
a tent, or any of those folding camp-things 
that people in books always take with 
them into the woods!” 

Durand looked down at her with an 
amused smile. They had paused in the 
doorway of the store which Henry had 
recommended as being most likely to sup- 
ply their needs, and Jane held the list in 
her daintily gloved hands, wrinkling her 
brow over its omissions. 

“«My dear young woman,” he said, 
‘(we are going into the woods to match 
our wit, as Billy has done, against them. 
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If we carry a single unessential with us, 
were not playing the game fairly. If I 
were alone, I should go in with a tin cup 
and a frying-pan, but since I am to have 
women with me, I’ve conceded a lux- 
ury or two.” 

« Luxuries! They ’re not on the list, 
are they?” 

Durand looked keenly into her face. 
« Areyou going to funk?” heasked. “ Do 
you trust me enough to do exactly as I 
say? Do you believe in me sufficiently to 
let me be absolute boss of this expedition ? 
If you don't, | shall have to go without 
you. There can’t be two captainsif were 
to succeed, you know.” 

Jane looked at him gravely, as if she 
were considering the matter. In reality, 
she was thinking that she would under- 
take an expedition to the moon with per- 
fect confidence, if John Durand were at 
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its head. She raised her hand in a whim- 
sical little salute. 

“Go ahead, Captain!” she said. 

«« Aye, aye, Mate!’’ he answered. And 
with a pleasant new sense of comradeship 
they smiled at each other. 

That morning’s shopping was more 
fascinating than Jane Merriman had ever 
believed shopping could be. No magasin 
on the rue de la Paix, no hushed and per- 
fumed shop on Bond Street, had ever 
caught her interest as did this dim old 
place, where rubber-boots hobnobbed 
companionably with tins of maple syrup, 
and bunches of ginseng roots brushed a 
row of dusty stogies. 

The best trade of Penfield had long 
since passed this old shop by ; its window 
display had remained for years an ancient 
stuffed owl, perched melancholy andalone 
ona Winchester 38 ; an unromantic pyra- 
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mid of canned goods conveyed no hint 
of the possibilities beyond, in the dusk of 
the room behind the shop. In the days 
when Penfield was surrounded by the 
untouched forest, backwoodsmen gath- 
ered in this room to reach down from the 
rafters a new cant-hook, a gay mackinaw 
coat, or a pair of brass-eyeleted, high- 
heeled, caulked shoes. The forest had 
retreated, the old order of backwoodsman 
had given way to the occasional ineffec- 
tive “bark-peeler”’; but the old store 
seemed never to have lost in its nooks 
and crannies the smell of pine and hem- 
lock. 

Deep into theshadows of a lower shelf 
from which the storekeeper pulled out 
some gray army blankets for their in- 
spection, Durand suddenly plunged his 
arm and drew forth to the light a bent 
sheet of heavy tin. 
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«One of the luxuries!’ he exclaimed 
gleefully. 

Jane looked at it questioningly. 

“It’s a reflector,’ he explained sate 
bake bread in front of an open fire. 
I’d as soon have expected to find a pair 
of snowshoes. I haven’t seen a reflector 
since I was eighteen and punching cows 
in Montana. Jove! I’ll make you some 
camp-bread — it will seem like the old 
days!” 

Jane did not attempt to conceal her 
dismay. ‘Surely we’ll be within walk- 
ing distance of some place where we can 
get bread, won’t we?” she asked. 

“Not if I can help it, Mate! We’re 
going into the real woods. You’re going 
to learn how a man can live on his wits 
and the provisions he originally packs 
into camp, along with other bits of wis- 
dom for your soul’s good. I think I am 
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going to enjoy myself. That old reflector 
has broughtit all back ; now, what I want 
is an axe with a metal handle and a safety 
guard, next to matches the most impor- 
tant item well take with us.”’ 

Jane sat down on an empty box in in- 
terested silenceand contemplated Durand 
as he bought a file and whetstone, a two- 
bladed knife, a frying-pan, a bean-pot, 
two kettles, and a coffee-pot, — prosaic 
instruments, but each of them exactly the 
thing of its sort needed. She noticed how 
unerringly Durand’s eye fell upon the 
thing he wanted amidst the amazing ar- 
ray which crowded the dusty shelves and 
lurked under the dim counters. She was 
aware also of the growing respect, the 
wistful interest, in the manner of the old 
storekeeper, — an interest which broke 
through his melancholy reserve as Du- 
rand emptied the powder and shot from 
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two ten and twelve-gauge cartridges to 
form a water-tight match-case. 

««] guess you’re no greenhorn!”’ he 
remarked, with a rusty chuckle. 

And Jane, as they left the dim place 
for the blazing summer noon, looked at 
him with smiling curiosity as she said : — 

““ Where, may I ask, did you gather 
in those special bits of knowledge ?”’ 

“When I was much younger than I 
am now,’ said Durand, with a half sigh. 
‘*On the plains, in the Michigan woods 
— all over. Some of the experience came 
high, but I’m glad now that I’ve had 
it. I’m going to play at being a boy 
again. There’s going to be more fun in 
it now than there was in those hard, old 
days, for I’ve got you to teach. I wonder 
how you’re going to like it?” 

Jane laughed happily. «I was never 
so interested in my life,’”’ she confessed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


N the western slope of Skinner’s 
() Mountain there is a spot which 

might have been cleared by 
some sun-loving druid as an ambulatory 
in the midst of the forest. It is a deep 
terrace, nearly free from trees, carpeted 
with the clean mountain grass. Below 
it, pine and hemlock fall away down the 
mountain; above it, they take up their 
whispering march to the sky-line. On 
all sides is the dim silence of the woods; 
but over the terrace the summer wind 
frolics and the sun shines from noon to 
supper-time. 

Durand, stumbling upon it by accident, 
uttered an exclamation of pleasure. He 
could not have planned a more nearly 
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ordering of the woods. He went back 
to the road, where Jane and Angélique 
waited with Henry beside the piled-up 
outfit. They had been driven by Henry 
as far up the mountain as it was safe for 
any but a bark-peeler’s team to go, and 
they now prepared to have something 
to eat before carrying their outfit deeper 
into the woods. Henry was in a jocose 
state of mind and inclined toregard them 
all as amusing lunatics. He showed an 
irritating tendency to chuckle and shake 
his head pityingly all during the meal, 
until Durand exclaimed : — 

“You hoary-headed old skeptic! 
What are you laughing at?” 

«¢ What tickles me,” said Henry, ‘1s 
the idee of three growed people turnin’ 
themselves out 0’ good beds and a roof 
an’ callin’ it fun! I’ll bet a dollar you ’re 
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all back at the Franklin House inside 
o’ three days.” 
«He’s got no imagination,” sighed 
Durand, ‘‘and without an imagination 


> 


no one ever camped out and enjoyed it.” 
And he proceeded to load down the pes- 
simist with a trifle more than the legiti- 
mate forty pounds of outfit. 

By early afternoon they had conveyed 
the last of the outfit and provisions to 
the sunlit terrace, and the making of 
camp began. When the wind was still, 
they could hear faintly the voice of fall- 
ing water —the trout-stream from which 
Billy had secured the supper they had 
watched him cooking. Jane, with a long 
sigh of content, settled herself comfort- 
ably against a fallen log to watch Du- 
rand at work. She had packed her share 
of the provisions across from the wagon, 
and she was tired and warm from the 
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unusual exertion; but she had never felt 
more contented with the world. There 
was something absorbingly interesting in 
this growth of a home before her eyes. 
At one end of the terrace stood a thick- 
leaved maple, and under it Durand cleared 
the ground and pounded it with the axe 
until it became a smooth, hard floor. 

“Now,” he said, “I’m going to make 
you and Angélique a boudoir !”’ 

“T think you’ll have to bea magician,” 
laughed Jane; but Durand went on chop- 
ping down a sapling, with a smile for her 
skepticism. He was in corduroys and a 
flannel shirt, which is the most attrac- 
tive costume a man can wear. Jane re- 
flected that he already looked younger, 
less worn, and with more of the whimsi- 
cally boyish in his smile than she had 
seen there since the morning they sat on 
her steamer-trunk and laughed at each 
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other’sincompetence. She never hadseen 
anything like the skill and assured ease 
with which he worked. The promised 
“boudoir”? grew out of the material at 
hand as if he were in fact a magician. It 
took the shape of an “A”’ tent; but in- 
stead of being formed of prosaic canvas, 
it was made of two upright saplings, with 
a sapling ridge-pole, and pine and balsam 
boughs: woven and interwoven to form 
rain-proof sides. Under such a shelter 
one could sleep in a green and aromatic 
security. 

On the hard earth floor canvas was 
stretched; and then Durand brought in 
several loads of spicy balsam fans, piled in 
woodsman fashion high on the handle of 
his axe. With these Angélique filled the 
little mattresses of ticking she had made; 
and behold, — as Durand said, — beds 
good enough for the uneasiest crowned 
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head in the world. His own sleeping- 
shelter he made at a distant edge of the 
terrace, in a similar but smaller fashion. 
The supplies were either cached to the 
limb of a convenient tree, or placed in 
the “refrigerator’’ that Durand dug in a 
shady bank. The soul of Angélique was 
delighted by the disposal of the butter-jar 
in a cool green eddy of the trout-stream ; 
and before sunset the little camp had 
taken on that look of orderly perma- 
nence which only the experienced camper 
knows how to give to his belongings. 

«« Now,” said Durand, squinting at the 
western sky, ‘‘there’s just time to get in 
a supply of fuel and lay the two fires, — 
the supper-fire and a night-fire, — and 
then, O Mate, I’ll give you your first 
lesson in casting a fly.”’ 

That first lesson in the delectable art 
Janenever forgot. Whenever there came, 
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toward the end of June, an afternoon of 
warm, golden silence, more like the si- 
lence of August than June, she smelled 
again the spiceries of fresh-cut balsam 
boughs, and she saw again the dappled 
length of that brave trout-stream. Spring- 
ing from some woodsy fastness far above 
them, it took its capricious course down 
the mountain, to settle into a sedate jog- 
trot inthevalley. But before it reformed 
and became a sober traveler, it led an 
erratic and headstrong existence, leaping 
sometimes with a fine show of reckless- 
ness over a rocky fall, or with a change 
of mood murmuring pretty inanities 
through sunlit shallows, to hasten finally 
into the embrace of some deep pool, 
which remained through the warm days 
cold and still in its emerald shadows. 
At the edge of one of these pools, Du- 
rand took from his fly-book the daintiest 
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lure that ever danced before the greedy 
eye of trout— the snowy white miller. 
Two other flies he allowed Jane to choose, 
and she put her finger, with a child’s de- 
light in color, upon the scarlet and white 
of a parmachenee belle, and the blue and 
mottled brown of a silver doctor. Ten 
minutes later, she was dancing on one foot 
at the edge of the pool, holding her breath, 
speechless from excitement. There had 
come an incredibly swift, curving leap 
from the brown shadows at the farther 
edge of the pool, the dainty white miller 
had disappeared, and the next instant the 
line was whirring out from the reel. 

«‘He’s making for his lair under that 
ledge ofrock!”’ Durand exclaimed. “ Play 
him! Oh, let him have the line!” 

Jane was pale with excitement. She 
besought Durand to take the rod, lest 
the fighting trout should get away; but 
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Durand commanded her to land her own 
catch. They must have been, both of 
them, a little demented by the stress of 
the moment; for just as the fighting trout 
darted toward them, Jane, wildly trying 
to follow this manceuvre, stepped neatly 
off the rock on which she stood, into the 
deep water of the pool. She had only time 
to think that the water was very cold and 
the bottom along way down, before Du- 
rand jumped in beside her and lifted her 
out upon the bank. She still held tightly 
to the rod. 

«It’snotusual to rushinfor your fish!” 
Durand expostulated, as he clambered 


-sout. 


“How can you laugh!”’ she cried tra- 
gically. “I’ve lost my fish!” Half of 
her was dripping wet, but the fighting 
glow of all her New England ances- 
tors was in her eyes. “I don’t mind 
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getting wet; but to lose my fish !”’ she 
moaned. 

Durand’s big laugh filled the woods. 
«<Q Mate! you ve got thestuff in youthat 
fishermen are made of! And who would 
have thought it!”’ 

He reached to take the rod, when the 
slack line tightened, and they perceived 
that their trout had only been lying quiet, 
stunned, possibly, by astonishment. 

‘Reel in, reel in! Slowly, now — 
he ’stiring fast. There — I believe you're 
going to land him!” 

And land him she did, presently, —a 
red-jeweled beauty, all the fight gone out 
of him, terror in his eyes. Jane sat down 
suddenly. Her hands were shaking; she 
was nearly weeping with pity for her 
victim and excitement in her triumph. 
Besides, her teeth were chattering from 
her icy plunge. 
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« Here, you must not sit there, in those 
wet things,” said Durand; “well make 
for camp as fast as we can.”’ 

He helped her to her feet ; but to her 
surprise, she could scarcely stand. The 
fatigue of the day, the shock of her wet- 
ting, and the dragging weight of her 
soaked skirt combined to put a severe 
tax upon her slender stock of strength. 
She set her teeth and started back over 
the way they had come. Nothing would 
have induced her to acknowledge her 
utter weariness; but with every rock and 
fallen tree she had to climb, she grew a 
little paler. Durand, looking back at her 
as he offered a hand to help her, suddenly 
stopped. | 

‘You are tired!”’ he said. 

«Oh, no,” she smiled wanly, trying to 
keep her teeth from chattering; “I’m 
getting on very well.” 
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Durand stowed the fishing-tackle under 
a log without a word. Then he came to 
where she leaned againstastump. “I’m 
going to carry you the rest of the way 
to camp,” he declared. “It’s not far.” 

She protested with what spirit she 
could muster; but Durand only smiled 
at her steadily. “I’m the captain,” he 
said, and lifted her in his arms as if she 
had been a child. 

She said nothing more; but when he 
placed her gently on her feet in sight 
of camp, she faced him with crimson 
cheeks. “I’m sorry I had to be carried. 
I feel as if I—TI had failed you on the 
very first day.” _ 

Durand’s face clouded. ‘You need 
not have said that,” he returned, a little 
wistfully. «I don’t think you understand 
what it means to me to use my strength 
to help you, if I can.” 
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tackle, and she made her way to where 
Angélique had lighted their supper-fire. 
The kettle, hung from a crane of green 
saplings, was steaming ; the fire between 
its two logs was like some wonderful 
flower sprung miraculously up in the 
dusk. And as Jane stumbled toward the 
light and warmth, her spirits seemed sud- 
denly to leap skyward. She felt as if she 
had been out in the lonely darkness all 
her life, and had suddenly come in to the 
warmth and protection of home. 

She changed her wet garments; and 
then, moved by some impulse she could 
not have explained, she walked to the 
edge of the woods to watch for Durand. 
She saw him as he came up through the 
woods, before he was aware of her. His 
face had fallen into its sombre lines, and 
he felt his way slowly up in the half- 
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light. She flashed her lantern down to 
light his way and called to him : — 

«Oh, Captain, this way!”’ 

She saw his face light up with plea- 
sure as he answered: “Aye, aye, Mate. 
Have you put on dry clothes?” And 
then, as they came in sight of the fire 
and the steaming kettle: “Why, it’s 
quite like getting home!” 

_ Jane did not say that the ordered 
picturesqueness of the little camp had 
appealed to her in the same way; but 
it gave her a swift sense of pleasure to 
know that Durand felt about it as she 
did. 

On her knees in front of the glowing 
embers she smelled the delectable odor 
of her first trout sizzling in the frying- 
pan, and she said to herself, whimsically, 
that she had reverted to the joys of the 
first cave-woman. London and Paris 
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dropped into the limbo of unrealities. 
The great reality was to be hungry; 
the finest pleasure, to watch one’s sup- 
per cooking over a wood-firre, and to 
eat it in good company; the sweetest 
ending to a day, to drop asleep, with no 
roof to hide the stars save one of spicy 
greenery. 

Deliciously drowsy, she watched An- 
gélique setting their supper-table—an 
upturned box— and Durand arranging 
the logs for the night-fire. The coffee 
sent forth an aroma which would have 
tempted the heart of an ascetic. 

«I’m ravenous!” she called to them; 
‘and so tired I’m going to sleep with 
my head in the frying-pan.” 

The darkness fell about them as they 
ate; and Durand threw bits of pine on 
the fire, which leaped to light their ter- 
race from end to end. They had conver- 
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sation, of the pleasant sort which is made 
up of few words and long spaces of si- 
lence. But mostly they paid a single- 
minded devotion to the crisp bacon, the 
potatoes baked in the ashes, the ambro- 
sial coffee, and Jane’s trout, which she 
ate with a rapt satisfaction. 

When the supper things had been 
scrupulously taken care of,— Durand 
laid down the gospel of system in camp, 
—they came to the final ceremony of 
the day, the lighting of what some one 
has called the friendship-fire. In the cen- 
tre of the terrace, against two green sap- 
lings driven into the ground, Durand 
piled the logs he had cut that afternoon, 
with the largest one at the bottom; and 
at their back he laid the light wood for 
kindling. One match—a woodsman 
scorns to use two in lighting a fire — 
gave to the pyramid the breath of life. 
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In a few minutes the piled-up logs were 
black against liquid crimson; and in half 
an hour the fire had reached its most per- 
fect moment. 

It was in this moment that Jane 
began to have an uneasy feeling that she 
was being stared at by unseen eyes. She 
was lying, wrapped in her blanket, with 
her headon Angélique’s duffle-bag. The 
firelight, driving the darkness back into 
the woods, deepened every shadow, and 
gave to the under sides of the branches 
which overhung the terrace a curiously 
theatrical and unreal radiance, as if they 
were painted trees shimmering under 
limelight. Overhead, the stars burned in 
an ineffably deep blue sky. Everywhere 
was silence, the tender silence of a June 
night before the ripe days of August 
have tuned their insect choirs. In the 
stillness a twig snapped at the edge of 
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the woods. Jane turned her head slowly 
until she could look into the deep shad- 
ows at her left. 

At first, her eyes, dazzled by staring at 
the fire, could make out only masses of 
shadow ; but at last, a little motionless 
figure, standing half-hidden by the trunk 
of a tree, detached itself and became vis- 
ible as a darker shadow in the umber 
foreground. Casually, as if she meant to 
add a stick to the fire, she leaned toward 
Durand, who lay with his hands under 
his head, staring up at.the sky. 

«Some one is out there watching 
us from behind that tree,’ she said 
softly. 

“IT know,” he returned, in the same 
tone. “It’s Billy; he’s been there for 
the last ten minutes.”’ 

“Aren’t you going to ask him to 
come in to our fire?” 
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“No,” said Durand; “when hecomes, 
he must come of his own accord.” 

Jane settled herself back into her 
blanket. The fire blazed up royally. 
Durand got out the tin box in which he 
kept his flies and reels and lines. It was 
a fascinating box, and he made the most 
of its fascinations. Sitting full in the fire- 
light, he inspected, a little ostentatiously, 
a dozen different kinds of flies. The light 
brought out their rainbow hues as he 
dangled them critically; and just as he 
shook out to the gaze of Jane a beautiful 
crimson and white lure, it seemed to her 
that she heard a sigh from the shadows 
on her left. 

She looked an appeal at Durand; but 
he only put away the flies in the tin box 
and arose with a mighty stretch. 

‘‘Bed-time,” he said. ‘'To-morrow, 
we'll whip that lower pool where I saw 
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a three-and-a-half ounce rod you may 
take, if you’re good.” 

This time Jane knew she had heard 
aright. An unmistakable sigh came from 
the shadows. She half rose; but the 
small, darker shadow had slipped back 
into the forest; and once more, all about 
her, the fragrant silence of the June 
night settled down. 

“‘He’s gone now,” she whispered re- 
gretfully. 

Durand smiled at her across the fire. 
“I think he’ll be at the lower pool to- 
morrow,” he said. ““We may not see 


him, but I think he’ll be there.” 


CHAPTER IX 


S long as she lived, Jane never 
forgot the awakening to her 
first morning in the woods: the 


green light filtering through the inter- 
laced boughs above her, the whispering 
movement of the awakening forest, the 
fragrant freshness of the breeze which 
stirred her hair. She awoke with a start 
of bewilderment, which was followed 
by the delighted recollection that she 
had not that day to rise to the events 
of the old dull life; she had not to dress 
for breakfast in the usual expensively re- 
spectable pension or hotel; she had not a 
conventional obligation to fulfill —and 
she was to have another lesson in the 
subtle art of fishing! 
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In spite of the strangeness of her sur- 
roundings, she had slept like a child. 
Her bed of balsam and pine boughs had 
proved surprisingly comfortable; she 
had lain awake only for a moment or 
two, listening to the tiny noises which 
are part of night in the woods ; and then 
she had slept the sleep which comes 
only to the dweller under the stars. 

Wrapped in the heavy robe which 
Angélique had packed in her duffle-bag, 
she stole out and down the eastern slope 
of the terrace. Somewhere far above her, 
Durand was chopping wood, —she could 
hear the cheerful sound of his axe, — 
and Angélique was putting a match to 
the breakfast-fire. She made her way 
down the mountain to where the trout- 
stream widened to a broad and shallow 
pool. She knew that Durand had already 
been at work there that morning, for the 
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little pool was screened in by an arrange- 
ment of saplings and pine boughs which 
converted it into a sun-dappled bath fit 
for a princess, 

“A dryad’s bath!” Jane laughed to 
herself, a little self-conscious in the face 
of this sylvan experience, but charmed 
_by the clear, green-shadowed water, the 
exquisite freshness of the air. From the 
quicksilver chill of her bath she emerged 
tingling with vitality; she felt as if she 
had left behind her, somewhere at the 
bottom of that fairy pool, several profit- 
less years of her life; as if she could 
never again be world-weary, or indiffer- 
ent, or sad. 

She made her toilet in her green bou- 
doir, with a laugh for its limitations, and 
when she called good-morning to An- 
gélique and Durand, there was in her face 
a freshness and glow which transformed 
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it. Durand, coming in with an armful 
of fuel, watched her as she moved about 
helping Angélique. She looked twenty- 
two, in her short blue-serge skirt, with 
a scarlet tam-o’-shanter on her brown 
braids and a scarlet tie knotted under the 
sailor collar of her blouse. It was difh- 
cult to believe she was any relation to 
the severe Miss Merriman who had con- 
fronted him on the deck of the South- 
ampton-bound steamer less than three 
weeks before. The thought came to him 
that when she had lost herself in this 
lonely corner of the world, she had in 
some way found herself. 

Something of the same idea came up 
between them that afternoon in a con- 
versation which marked the beginning 
of a new understanding of each other. 
Jane was having her second lesson in 
brook-trout fishing. They had whipped 
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down-stream without much success for 
a couple of hours, and had sat down on 
a fallen log to rest. Durand settled his 
long length against a convenient stump, 
and sat idly throwing bits of moss at a 
- flustered ant which was making for its 
dwelling in the hollow log. 

“TI wonder,” he asked dreamily, “if 
you are glad or sorry you came out here? 
Do you wish you were in London this 
afternoon— or don’t you?” 

Jane put her chin in her hand and 
looked off down a green aisle of the 
woods. 

“T amglad,” she said simply; “I have 
never been sorry since that day when we 
first met poor little Billy on the hillside 
and knew that he needed us. I was glad 
I had come then, for his sake, but since 
I’ve known all this,’’ — she swept the 
woods in a gesture, — “I’ve been glad 
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for my own sake. It isn’t new to you, 
and so you can't understand quite all it 
means to me. It’s asif I had walked for 
years through artificial, arid places, and 
had come suddenly upon something sim- 
ple and beautiful and real. Do you know, 
I believe there would be fewer discon- 
tented women of my own class if by some 
accident they could all be marooned for 
four months of the year in the backwoods, 
and made to work with their hands! 
Why, things which seemed important to 
them, such as clothes, and knowing the 
right people, and keeping up with all 
thesilly fads, would take their right places 
among the unessentials, here in the woods. 
They would come back to the world sane 
and healthy. I cannot imagine myself 
going back to the old life and finding 
even the makeshift content in it which 
once served me for happiness.” 
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Durand looked at her with the keen 
sharpening of his gaze which she had 
noticed when they first met on the 
steamer. 

«<I havea theory that there is work 
for any one who wants to find ifs. abhe 
said. 

She shook her head at him without 
resentment. 

<<] have tried philanthropy,’ she re- 
turned, “but I found I was ina fair way to 
do more harm than good. There are hun- 
dreds of women better trained to distrib- 
ute my money for charity thanI myself. I 
might have written poor books or painted 
worse pictures, but my sense of humor 
kept me from that mistake! So I said 
to myself I would see the world. Well, 
I have seen it, and I know now that I 
have looked only on the outside of things. 
The real meaning of life has eluded me.” 
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“Do you think there are many who 
ever learn the meaning of life?”’ he asked. 

«Surely, yes!’’ she exclaimed. “You, 
with your useful work, your success, the 
name you have earned for yourself, —you 
see, Henry has told me about you! — 
surely, you have found the meaning of 
things, how to be happy, how to fill up 
your life ?”’ 

He did not answer immediately, but sat 
staring off into the green spaces of the 
woods. His determined face, tanned and 
a little thin as if from a rigorous outdoor 
existence, settled into sombre lines. 

“T do not know,”’ he said at last. “I 
have known what it is to be poor, so poor 
that often a square meal was a miracle. 
In the last few years I have known suc- 
cess; I have attained my ambition — to 
build a famous bridge. And in working 
up to that ambition I have known hard- 
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ships and adventures a-plenty. But I have 
been too busy, too self-absorbed, to make 
new friends, or even to keep the old ones. 
Now, when I have reached the point 
where I might stop work and play awhile, 
I find I have forgotten how. SinceI came 
out here, I have had time to think of 
many things, and the conclusion I have 
arrived at is very much the same as your 
own: the essence, the flavor of life, what- 
ever you choose to call it, I have missed. 
There is something beyond ambition, 
beyond poverty or wealth, which is the 
kernel of life. Do you understand what 
I mean?” 

“Yes,”’ she said slowly; «I think you 
mean that each of us, in a quite different 
way, has had only the shell of life. I half 
believe you are right, —but it is not a 
comforting reflection to come to one at 
thirty-two, is it?” 
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«Only a little less disconcerting than 
when it comes to one at thirty-eight,” 
he smiled. 

Silence fell between them, a sober si- 
lence, but with something companion- 
able init. When they spoke again, it was 
to compare impressions of the various 
parts of the world they had seen; and Du- 
rand gave her for the first time a glimpse 
of a life which had been often hard and 
always eventful, from the day when he 
had opened his eyes on a Texas ranch 
to the triumphal moment when he had 
seen the first train pass over his first big 
bridge. 

«7 don’t know why I came back to 
America this summer,” hesaid. ‘There 
was nothing on earth to call me back. I 
should have stayed in Peru to look after a 
governmentcontract ; but onenight when 
I could n’t sleep, I got to thinking of the 
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woods, — not the oppressive forests down 
there, but the Saginaw woods, you know. 
I knew I couldn’t stand another week 
in Peru, and I caught the next steamer 
out. I hadn’t been two days in New 
York when old Mrs. Gordon’s letter was 
sent up from my bank. I said to myself, 
that was the reason for my coming back. 
And who knows? Maybe it was, —un- 
less I was sent for to teach you to cast 
a fly,” he added, with a quizzical smile 
at her. 

As if to remind them that that part of 
Jane’s education had been interrupted 
long enough, a trout leaped for an insect 
in the shadow of an overhanging bank 
down-stream. Durand picked up his rod 
and stepped into the icy water. Steady- 
ing himself against the current, he un- 
reeled his line and tossed the fly into the 
air. It dropped lightly upon a dancing 
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ripple a dozen feet away. He pulled out 
a few more lengths of line and made 
another cast, the fly falling farther down- 
stream. At the next cast, the fly rode 
the ripples fifty feet away. Durand, with 
deliberation, drew out a few more feet 
of line and prepared for the supreme 
effort. 

The girl on the bank watched every 
movement. She noted the forward poise 
of the body, marked the fingers tighten 
about the cork butt, and held her breath. 
The bronzed forearm moved upward with 
the steadiness and precision of a lever, and 
with a slight flick of the pole the line 
was snaked backward over his head. For 
an instant the fly was motionless; then, 
with an almost imperceptible movement 
of the supple wrist, the feathered barb 
was sent hurtling through the air, to set- 
tle upon a wrinkled patch of dark water 
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as lightly as a dragonfly descends upon a 
lily-pad. Then — it all happened at once: 
the tip of the rod arched like a willow 
wand, the reel snarled, the line tautened, 
and cut through the water. 

« You’ve got him!”’ Jane cried. Her 
eyes were dancing from the excitement 
of the moment. 

« He’sa dandy!” exclaimed Durand. 
«Watch him when he breaks!” 

Suddenly the reel ceased its joyous 
song. There was a flash of silver, the 
sudden apparition of a curved body that 
gleamed like a scimitar in the sunlight. 
As the trout leaped out of the foam, Du- 
rand stepped back and reeled in like mad. 
The water boiled for a moment as the 
trout tried in vain to shake himself free 
from the barb, then dived to the bottom 
and darted away up-stream. Durand kept 
the line taut, and presently the trout, 
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after darting back and forth once or twice, 
crouched for an instant in the shadow 
of the bank and then shot straight as a 
rifle-bullet down-stream. The reel sang 
its triumphant song again, and the line 
hummed through the water. 

How long the battle lasted, neither the 
man northe woman realized. Twice the 
trout was reeled in yard by yard, until 
Jane could see the silver glint of the 
flanks, the olive and black of its marbled 
back, and the red of its mottled sides. 
Twice it was coaxed gently into shallow 
water, where it lay, making a final strug- 
gle for life, its fins weakly winnowing 
the water. Twice it broke away and 
plunged down-stream in quest of a sanc- 
tuary. But it was tired now, and the 
reel only clicked and the line made no 
noise as it cleaved the water. The third 
time it was drawn into shallow water, it 
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had given up the struggle, and Durand, 
hooking two fingers under its gills, lifted 
the vanquished warrior from the water 
and held it up before the admiring 
eyes of the woman on the bank. Its 
spangled sides glistened in the light. 
«Oh, what a beauty!” she cried; but 
at the same time she could not restrain 
a pang of pity for the hapless creature. 
Throughout the fight, both of them 
had been aware of a spectator who had 
slipped down through the woods just as 
the big trout darted away with Durand’s 
- fly. Billy had come, as Durand had pre- 
dicted he would, to the lower pool, drawn 
by curiosity, or by who can say what lone- 
some desire for human companionship. 
When he saw them, he stopped behind 
a pine-stump, and stood watching them 
through a screen of bushes. But as the 
battle grew more dramatic, he left his 
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stump for anearer tree ; and when he saw 
that apparently neither Jane nor Durand 
was aware of him, he dropped to the 
ground and crawled cautiously toa point 
of vantage behind a fallen log, where he 
could overlook the stream and yet keep 
aloof, as befits one on hostile ground. 
From a corner of her eye, Jane saw 
his face, grimy and sunburned, peering 
through the thinscreen of sumac and wil- 
low which fringed the stream. He had 
evidently for the moment forgotten his 
fear of Durand, for in his blue eyes, in 
every line of his freckled face, there was 
the intent, absorbed admiration which 
any true sportsman would have felt for 
Durand’s masterly handling of the rod. 
He followed every mancuvre, every 
feint; and when the big fish was finally 
landed, Jane saw him sit back on his 
heels, with a look at Durand which was 
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pathetic in its dumb wonder and admi- 
ration. 

Durand did not glance in the boy’s 
direction, but he held the lordly trout up 
at arm’s length and looked at it criti- 
cally. 

‘<Tots more where that came from,” 
he said to Jane. “To-morrow, you'll 
land one.” 

He took the trout off the barb and 
shook out to the air the scarlet and white 
fly. Then, quite casually, he looked 
across the stream, waved the brilliant 
lure, and called : — 

«Oh, Billy, I ’ve got an extra parma- 
chenee. Ill throw this one across, if 
youll catch it.” 

The boy stumbled to his feet. He 
stood, astonishment and apprehension in 
his face, in an attitude of arrested flight. 
For an instant he hesitated painfully, his 
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eyes fixed longingly upon the lure held 
out to him. It was a beautiful fly, fit to 
fill with envy and despair the heart of a 
boy who had wearily fished for trout with 
a bent pin anda grasshopper. Jane knew 
from his expression that he had never 
wanted anything so much in his life 
before. 

But he shook his head and backed 
away. He rolled his blue eyes in one 
longing look at the prize held out to him; 
then they heard him making off down 
the mountain-side as if he knew his only 
safety lay in flight. . 

“Could n’t you leave it here on the 
ground for him?” Jane cried. “ Poor 
little chap! He wanted it so much.” 

Durand put the fly back into his book. 
«<No,” he said; ‘the boy who will refuse 
a gift from the enemy wouldn't be apt 
to pick it up from the ground if he found 
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it. And I like him for it. Jove, the 
beggar ’s got pride, hasn’t he?” 

“YT wish he had n’t so much,” said 
Jane, anxiously. “I can’t forget how he 
looked at our fire last night. What does 
he do at night? How do we know 
he has enough to eat? If anything hap- 
pens to him, I shall feel that we are to 
blame.”’ 

“1 don’t expect anything to happen to 
him,” Durandreturned. ‘“‘Hecan’tstarve, 
for he can always get something at the 
logging-camp or from the farm over the 
ridge. I have an idea Billy Gordon is 
getting just what he needs. He looks 
healthier, less sullen than he did, —and 
do you notice he’s shown no sign of run- 
ning away from us? You didn’t see him, 
but yesterday, when we were making 
camp, he was perched in the top of that 
old pine, and nothing we did escaped him. 
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He’s interested, you can be sure of that; 
and our best course is to let him alone. 
Ill keep an eye on his camping-place, 
and stand ready to help if he needs 
me; but I’d rather have him come to 
us, when he does come, of his own free 
will.” 


CHAPTER, X 


HEY made their way, happy as 

two children, back tocamp. An- 

gélique had already lighted the 

supper-fire and swung the kettle from its 

green-sapling crane. She crouched in 

front of it, singing in the voice of a vi- 
vandiére : — 


«< Au claire de la lune, 


Mon ami, Pierrot — ”’ 


In the two days since they came into 
the woods, Angélique had gone back to 
the soil with the joyous spontaneity of 
one whose inmost heart has never forgot- 
ten the tang of air which blows over free 
spaces, or the feel of the sweet earth under 
her feet. It was plain that within her 
peasant heart there had persisted, in spite 
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of the cramped routine of her life as 
lady’s maid, a love of primitive things, 
of the sun, the open skies, simple food, 
and manual labor. She adopted an atti- 
tude of affectionate amusement toward 
both Durand and Jane. They were chil- 
dren, playing at a game which she her- 
self found altogether delightful. 

She watched them now, coming up 
through the woods, with a smile on her 
broad face, and in her shrewd brown eyes 
a look of sentimental speculation. She 
welcomed them with a flourish of the 
frying-pan, and seized upon Durand’s 
catch with acclaim. Jane settled herself 
in front of the fire with a sigh of weari- 
ness and utter contentment. 

«‘T have lived a long time in expensive 
hotels and in other people’s beautiful 
houses,” she said, “but this is home!”’ 

She could not explain the subtle dif- 
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ference which made this spot in the back- 
woods home, any more than she could 
explain why she should awake in the 
morning with a sense of happy anticipa- 
tion which she had not known since she 
was a girl. She only knew that she had 
become for the first time in tune, as it 
were, with her surroundings. 

That evening and the week that fol- 
lowed passed eventlessly, and yet each day 
was full from waking to sleeping of fasci- 
nating happenings. She learned to read 
in the wonderful book of woodcraft; she 
acquired many humbleaccomplishments, 
which seemed to connect her with the 
primitive springs of life: how to bake 
twisted bread on a green stick over the 
coals; how to makea fireless cooker out 
of a hole in the ground; how to walk in 
moccasins; how to builda fire in the rain ; 
the habits of the tiny woods-creatures, and 
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every twist and turn of the famous trout- 
stream. 

They had been in the woodsa week be- 
fore an incident occurred which aroused 
their first feeling of uneasiness on Billy’s 
account. They had seen the boy every 
day, always at a distance, furtively watch- 
ing them; but they had made no advances 
since his refusal of the proffered trout-fly. 
Durand, however, had gone morning and 
evening to a spot from which he could 
look down on Billy’s little camp. The 
boy seemed to be getting along all right. 
From the evidences of his cooking-frre, 
Durand believed the men at the logging- 
camp were proving generous. It seemed 
to him and Jane that it was only a matter 
of time before the natural friendliness of 
a boy would conquer, and Billy would 
visit their camp of his own accord. 

But when Angélique announced one 
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morning that their bread-supply, which 
had been hung in a covered kettle from 
the branch of a tree, had been mysteri- 
ously reduced over-night, Durand and 
Jane each had the same thought. 

“ Do you think he wou/d?” Jane cried, 
in dismay. 

Durand looked at the branch and then 
gave a laugh of relief. “That branch 
would never have held Billy’s weight. 
The bread was stolen by some animal.” 

Jane pointed out that the cover had 
been put back on the kettle, which puz- 
zled them so thoroughly that Durand 
concealed himself that night to watch the 
tree. The camp had scarcely settled into 
quiet before there came the lightest 
patter of feet through the underbrush, 
a marvelously quick gray shadow darted 
across the terrace, and the next instant 
Billy’s monkey had taken the cover from 
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the kettle with a deft hand, extracted half 
a loaf of bread, and leaped away into 
the woods, hugging his prize hungrily. 
Durand laughed and went to sleep; but 
the next morning he looked grave as he 
told Jane what he had discovered. 

« That monkey was starving hungry,” 
he said. “It looks as if rations were a 
little low at the camp down there, for I 
believe, from all I’ve seen of him, that 
Billy would share his last meal with both 
the dog and monkey.” 

That afternoon, when they knew Billy 
was not at home, they took a pot of beans 
— most delicious beans, baked in an earth 
oven over-night, sending up a heavenly 
odor when the cover was lifted —and a 
loaf of bread down the mountain to the 
foot of the gully which they called 
«‘ Billy’s house.” They cached their of- 
fering hastily under a large stone, and 
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then made off up the mountain as guilt- 
ily as if they had come to steal. When 
they reached the head of the gully, they 
sat down on a log and looked at each 
other with pleased grins. 

“If those beans don’t win his heart, 
I’ll give up!” said Durand. 

“They must!’ replied Jane, fervently ; 
“‘T never tasted anything so good!” 

They laughed together at the intensity 
of her tone; and, having a woods-appe- 
tite, they fell to discussing what they 
should have for supper. If they had been 
a little less hungry, or in a more intel- 
lectual mood, they probably would not 
have observed a honey-bee, winging its 
way straight as a dart to the middle of 
a great tree which had fallen, evidently 
years before, across the gulch. Halfway 
along its length a huge branch had been 
broken off in some wind-storm, and into 
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the hollow side of the tree the bee dis- 
appeared. To Durand it suggested honey ; 
and he began at once to walk along the 
big tree towards the centre. 

“You'll bestung to death!” Jane ex- 
postulated. But he assured her he only 
intended a preliminary investigation, and 
continued on his way. She watched him 
a littleanxiously. The bottom of the gully 
seemed a long way below; the log was 
perilously slippery with the many seasons 
it had weathered. But Durand balanced 
himself with admirableskill. He reached 
the stump of a limb, and leaned over it 
to examine the hollow into which the bee 
had flown. The next instant, with only 
a short crack of warning, the brittle limb 
broke off under his hand, he made an in- 
effectual effort to regain his balance, and 
then shot head-first into the green depths 
of the gully. 
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Jane shut her eyes for an instant. Her 
face was white and horror-stricken, but 
she made no sound. After the first faint- 
ness of fear she seemed to havea new cool- 
nessand strength. Sheslid down the steep 
sides of the gully, tearing her way through 
the obstinate undergrowth, scratching 
her hands on briars and berry-bushes, 
and a minute after Durand’s fall she was 
kneeling beside him. He lay white and 
still, and though she put her face close 
to his and spoke to him, he did not open 
his eyes. A horrible fear, like the thrust 
of a knife, went through her heart. 

‘He is dead,” she whispered; but im- 

mediately she knew she could not give up 

dike that. She tried to determine whether 

his heart still beat, but with her own 

hands shaking from fear, she could not 

be sure. She had only one clear thought 

— that she must get help anda stimulant. 
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She climbed up out of the gully, hurry- 
ing desperately, falling and regaining her 
feet, making her way up the mountain 
with her heart pounding and her breath 
coming in gasps. 

When she reached the camp, it was de- 
serted; Angélique had evidently gone to 
thespring for water, and she realized with 
a sob of despair that she would only lose 
precious time if she went in search of her. 
She found their little flask of whiskey and 
some water, and started back down the 
mountain. She did not realize that a rasp- 
berry-bush had snatched her tam-o’-shan- 
ter and was wearing it triumphantly like 
a tropical blossom; or that her hair had 
tumbled to her shoulders. She did not 
know that she was saying over and over 
three words, monotonously, with white 
lips. 

When she reached the gully and found 
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the place where the gray tree lay across 
it, she flung herself down the side with 
a reckless haste, crashing through the 
bushes, the earth crumbling under her 
feet,— and she landed just in front of 
Durand, who sat up, leaning against a 
stump, with a deprecatory smile on his 
face. 

“Aren't you d-d-dead ?”’ she panted. 

“ Not yet!’’ he answered; and then 
sprang to catch her arm as she reeled 
toward a nearby log. 

“It is a shame that I should have 
frightened you so!”’ hecried. “Sit here. 
There— why, you’re trembling, you ’ve 
scratched your hands —”’ 

She shrank back and began to knot up 
her hair, avoiding his anxious eyes. 

“It’s nothing at all,” she said breath- 
lessly ; ‘‘ [hurried rather faster than usual 
because I wasafraid you—you were hurt, 
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that is all. No—no, of course I don’t 
need the whiskey. I brought it for you.” 
She laughed constrainedly. 

He stared at her with a baffled air. 
Her eyes, as he saw them when she scram- 
bled down through the bushes, had not 
looked like that; he had caught an ex- 
pression in her face then which was quite 
different from the almost angry look she 
wore now. He explained that the fall 
had stunned him for the moment, but 
that he was quite equal to giving her a 
hand up the ravine, if she would let 
him. 

«You look so white,” he added. 

It was evidently the wrong thing to 
have said, for she returned, ‘“‘ Nonsense!”’ 
tartly, and stood up. 

She had to summon all her will power 
to do so; but she would have gone to 
any length to keep him from seeing how 
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been by his accident. 

Thus they made their way back to 
camp in silence. Durand felt that for 
some inexplicable, feminine reason he 
was in disgrace. His head ached and his 
shoulder was slightly wrenched; but 
these were minor details in view of the 
fact that Jane was displeased with him. 
As they reached the terrace, he said 
humbly : — 

“I’m sorry I had to take that stu- 
pid tumble and put you to so much 
trouble —”’ 

But Jane only said, “Oh!” ina queer 
voice. Then she turned abruptly and 
walked away into the woods. 

Durand sent a bewildered stare after 
her. Being only a man, he could not 
know that Jane was running away, pur- 
sued by a dreadful fear that she was 
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going to cry, that she was going to weep 
her heart out as if she were only an 
ordinary woman. The first gusts of the 
storm overtook her, in fact, before she 
had gone far, and she stumbled to a seat 
because she could not see to go farther. 

When a woman of thirty-two, with an 
inbred sense of pride and a cultivated dis- 
taste for emotionalism, gives way to tears, 
the result is not the refreshing spring 
shower of the usual woman’s weeping, 
but a tornado which sweeps her from her 
mental moorings and casts her adrift on 
a sea of unsounded depths. For Jane, in 
this moment, there was no analyzing the 
cause of her tears. She felt as if she was 
shaken and conquered by some force out- 
side herself. She had an instinct to hide 
herself away from the possibility of being 
seen, and she groped her way deeper into 
the woods. 
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In the cool green twilight she flung 
herself down, her face buried in her arms. 
At first she was shaken by long sobs; 
but after a time these ceased, and she lay 
still, her head in her arms, all about 
her the intimate fragrant stillness of the 
forest. 

When she stood up, her face was white 
and set. She had fought her fight; she 
knew that she was face to face at last 
with the great reality; she knew, now, 
what were the three words she had said 
over and over as she hurried down to 
Durand’s aid. 

“<1 love him —I love him —I love 
him!” she had said; and she knew that 
in the stress of that moment she had 
forgotten herself and she had seen the 
truth. Her face turned from white to 
burning crimson. All her life she had 
been proudly fastidious even in her 
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ances and few intimates. It seemed to 
her unbelievable and in some way humil- 
iating that she should have remained 
unscathed all these years, to be caught at 
last and swept from her feet by the tide 
of a midsummer madness. 

“To fall in love with a man who has 
never given me a second thought, who 
has never looked at me except with the 
most impersonal kindness—oh, I am 
ashamed of myself! I wish I had never 
seen him.” 

But standing there, in the pure, sweet 
stillness of the forest, she knew that this 
last was not true. Underneath her humili- 
ation, which was the prompting of a false 
training, she knew she was glad—she 
had learned at last the meaning of life. 
She knew, as every woman whose soul 
is big enough knows sooner or later, that 
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she had rather suffer to the end of her 
life and possess that knowledge, than 
walk in untroubled paths without it. 
The darkness began to deepen about 
her. Shestill stood, leaning against a tree, 
staring off into the shadowy depths of the 
forest. The wonder and mystery of the 
revelation which had come to her pos- 
sessed her. She knew now why the little 
camp in the woods had been home to 
her; why she had awakened each morn- 
ing with a new eagerness; why she had 
felt at home with the sun and the trees. 
She had been blind, not from deliberate 
choice, but because, from the first, every 
phase of her acquaintance with John Du- 
rand had been so natural, so entirely free 
from self-consciousness on both sides. 
“If I had refused to come with him 
that day on the boat,” she thought, «I 
should have remained unawakened per- 
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haps to the end of my life. But now— 
now, what shall I do?”’ 

_ A woman, even a woman in love, 1s 
always practical. Wherea man may suc- 
cessfully envelop his head in the clouds, 
the feminine mind leaps at once to con- 
sider practical aspects. 

«<T must goaway,” said Jane. “Ican't 
bear it, now, to be treated with off-hand 
friendliness, to keep up this impersonal 
game of comradeship. I would steal away 
in the night rather than have him sus- 
pect I feel —I care, like this!” 

And then she suddenly remembered 
Billy. Had she then been moved by an- 
other motive than concern for her god- 
child when she gave up her voyage and 
came up here into the backwoods? No; 
her conscience acquitted her of that in- 
sincerity. She had been genuinely inter- 
ested in the forlorn boy; she cared now 
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even more. But she told herself sadly 
that Billy needed Durand, not her. 

«He is so wonderful,” she thought 
wistfully. ‘He will find his way to the 
boy’s heart without any help from me. 
I shall go back to Italy, anywhere, —it 
does n’t matter. To-morrow I shall hint 
that I am tired of camping-out. He’ll 
despise me. He’ll think I’m a—a 
molly-coddle!’’ She laughed ruefully at 
the absurd anti-climax of her sentence. 
«Then the next day I shall say I am dis- 
contented for Europe. It will bea lie. I 
shall never love any place as I have loved 
these woods. I shall never be so happy 
even in Italy. I shall hate the old beaten 
track —I shall never, never forget the 
smell of the night and the wood-fre 
smoke —”’ | 

Far above her a little light twinkled 
in and out among the trees. She saw it 
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and shrank away farther into the shad- 
ows, struggling to regain her old admir- 
able self-possession. | 

And then she heard Durand’s voice. 
««Oh, Mate, — where are you?” 

«Yes, yes, I am coming,” she an- 
swered; and went slowly back up the 
mountain towards his swinging lantern. 


CHAPTER XI 


| N the second morning after the 
() evening on which Billy returned 

to his camp and found himself 
fed as by ravens, he rose while the dawn 
was still only a faint gray promise over 
the valley, and made his way silently 
up the mountain. Jerry, the dog, com- 
manded to go back and lie down, looked 
after his master with a wistful eye, then 
turned around three times and went to 
sleep again on the blanket Billy had 
vacated. 

Billy’s own eyes were heavy with 
sleep, but as he climbed they brightened. 
His thin, freckled face wore a look of 
suppressed excitement, and under his arm 
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he carried the bean-pot, covered with 
fresh strawberry-leaves. Walking with 
the caution of an Indianstalker, he made 
a circle which brought him out a little 
abovethe terrace. Here hereconnoitred, 
crawling along upon his stomach until 
he could look down upon the green shel- 
ters Durand had made. In the gray light 
the camp lay in orderly quiet, the wood 
for the breakfast-fire cut, the entire place 
as neat as Angélique’s own kitchen would 
have been. Billy clutched his bean-pot 
and descended. He walked with elabo- 
rate caution, holding his breath, his face 
puckered anxiously. But no one stirred, 
and he placed his burden safely upon the 
improvised table. Then he retreated as 
noiselessly as he had come. 

Just above the terrace was a ragged 
hemlock tree. With one last glance to 
make sure no one observed him, he 
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swarmed up this tree and was lost to sight 
among its thick, dark branches. 

The sun peered over the mountain 
behind him and reddened the tops 
of the hills across the valley. He saw 
Durand come out of his tent with soap 
and towel, and go off down the moun- 
tain for his plunge ; and presently Angé- 
lique appeared. She laid the wood for 
the fire, and then she too went away, 
with the water-pail in her hand. The 
boy in the tree hunched himself along 
his branch, and sat watching with a glee- 
ful grin for the last of the trio to ap- 
pear. 

When Jane stepped out of her tent, he 
was certain she looked straight at the 
_ bean-pot, and he hugged himself in an- 
ticipation of her surprise. But she walked 
absently to the edge of the terrace and 
stood looking down over the tree-tops, 
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her eyes heavy, as if she had not slept well, 
and her expression far too sober for the 
glorious morning. It was only when she 
heard Durand returning that she faced 
about with a start, and saw Billy’s offer- 
ing on the upturned box. She said good- 
morning to Durand; and then, as if to 
hide her heavy eyes, she bent and lifted 
one of the green leaves which covered 
the bean-pot. 

‘sHow delicious!’ she cried. ‘‘ You 
must have been up early this morning, 
Captain ?”’ 

Durand came and looked down over 
her shoulder. — 

«Wild strawberries!’’ he exclaimed. 
«Did Angélique pick them ?”’ 

But Angélique, coming up at that 
moment, disclaimed the credit. 

“Do you believe in fairies ?”’ 

Durand laughed ; and Jane, with one 
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of the fragrant little berries at her lips, 
exclaimed : — 

“It was Billy! He must have come 
before we were up.” 

Up in his nest among the ragged hem- 
lock boughs, Billy sunned himself in the 
warmth of their pleasure and approval. 
He drank in their praise with a passion- 
ate thirst, and he nearly fell from his 
perch in his endeavor not to miss a single 
precious word of commendation. He 
watched them cook their breakfast; and 
though his own stomach was an aching 
void, he stuck to his post until he saw his 
offering being eaten with the right degree 
of enthusiasm. Then, choosing a mo- 
ment when the three were occupied, he 
slipped down on the off-side of the tree 
and scuttled away to his own meagre 
meal. 

He lay for a long time that morning 
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with his cap pulled down over his eyes. 
The heat of the day began to penetrate 
even to the cool heart of the forest ; the 
sun swung high through a burning sky ; 
and from the valley-road below a hot 
wind caught up white spirals of dust. As 
the noonday sun began to pour down on 
the lower end of the gully, the boy moved 
to the shade of the pines above; but after 
a time he rose and roamed off vaguely 
in the direction of the trout-stream, his 
hands in his pockets, his lips puckered to 
whistle a formless tune. 

At the lower pool Durand was fishing 
alone. He was making his casts in an 
apathetic manner, as if fishing without an 
audience was scarcely worth while. Once 
he even neglected a promising strike 
through sheer indifference, and stood 
looking at the spot with an absent-minded 
stare. Billy, observing him from a covert 
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of laurel, was nonplussed when Durand, 
without having landed a single trout, 
reeled in his line and cast himself down 

on a fallen tree, where he fell at once into 
~ amost uninteresting state of dreamy con- 
templation. 

Billy was bored. He wriggled noise- 
lessly out of his hiding-place and fared 
forth in quest of some excitement to still 
the feeling of dissatisfaction which had 
possessed him all the morning, since he 
had looked down upon the sociable break- 
fast-table of the three grown people, 
whose movements were to him so inex- 
plicable and yet so unexpectedly inter- 
esting. 

He had grown, in spite of himself, to 
admire them. Under other conditions he 
would have been a slavish imitator of 
Durand. He had never known there 
were so many things a man could play at 
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as well as a boy; and he had never seen a 
woman like Jane, who fished and tramped 
the woods and laughed with the zest of a 
boy. There was beginning to tug at the 
bottom of his heart an idea that a boy 
might enjoy playing with these unusual 
grown-ups; but his experience with older 
people had made him cautious. He was 
not yet quite convinced of their good 
faith; but he was hungry for just the sort 
of companionship they seemed to offer. 
All that afternoon he skulked wistfully 
about their camp, keeping under cover, 
but panting to be discovered, to be offered 
once more the hand of amity which he 
had refused that day at the lower pool. 
He heard Jane decline to go fishing, 
and he saw Durand start away into the © 
woods alone after dinner, with an expres- 
sion on his face which seemed to say: “I 
don’t understand you, young woman, 
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and I’m not going to show that the fact 
hurts.” : 

Jane herself strolled away in the oppo- 
site direction, when Durand had got outof 
sight, and Billy followed, walking oncat- 
like feet through the woods above her, 
delighting ina game he was making up 
as he went along. He saw her stop when 
she came to the screened pool, which she 
had called the Dryad’s Bath. She sat 
down with her head between her hands, 
digging a little pit in the black loam with 
the toe of her boot, deeply plunged in 
thought. Billy lost interest in her after 
afew minutes of this, and went off down 
the mountain to seek the company of 
Jerry and ’Rastus. 

He saw her half an hour later making 
her way through the woods towards the 
east. She carried a small traveling-bag 
and wore a hat, which struck himas a for- 
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mality so unusual that hestared long after 
~ her. He could not know, of course, that 
she had taken the hat from concealment 
in a hollowstump, and had hung her scar- 
let tam-o’-shanter upon a raspberry-bush, 
where it now flaunted itself, a lawless blos- 
som in the green dimness of the forest. 

To this tam-o’-shanter she had pinned 
a note. She had written it that morning, 
having spent half the night in compos- 
ing it. 

«Dear Captain:” it began. (The be- 
ginning had been difficult, but the “ Dear 
Captain”? conquered because she loved 
the title.) «‘ Dear Captain: Iam homesick 
for London. The desire of wandering 1s 
upon me again, and [ am such a coward 
that I dare not face your scorn when I tell 
you that I really can’t stand the primeval 
any longer. So, I am running away. I 
shall walk down tothe station at the Sum- 
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mit and catch a train there. Send Angé- 
lique on to Penfield to-morrow, where 
she'll find a letter of instructions. I know 
you don’t need me any longer on Billy’s 
account, for you ’ve won him already, — 
the strawberries show that. You ’ll] think 
I am a superficial trifler. Perhaps I am; 
but please believe that I shall never forget 
what you have taught me, never, never.” 

The ending of the note cost her a 
struggle. Should she say, “‘ Write to me,” 
or should she let it end like that, in the 
vague, so to speak? She summoned up 
her pride by a glance back over the last 
three weeks. When had he shown her 
anything but a friendliness too frank and 
off-hand to be mistaken for any tenderer 
feeling? To be sure, he had called her 
“Mate”; but that was his manner with 
the world, the effect of an unconventional 
nature. He had had infinite patience with 
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had once talked about himself, an unus- 
ual tribute, she knew, from a man of his 
stoic habit. But, after all, how far into 
his heart had he admitted her? Not be- 
yond the threshold, she told herself — 
and ended her note primly, in a politely 
conventional key. 

She looked once down the length of 
the brave trout-stream, and then she 
plunged with determination into the 
woods. She knew in which general di- 
rection the logging-road lay. If she kept 
her bearings in a straight line to the east, 
she would come out on this road at a 
point about two miles above the railway 
station. From there it was an hour’s run 
to Penfield, and from Penfield she in- 
tended to take a train that night for the 
city. Jane’s course might have been weak 
in logic and not above a suspicion of 
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cowardice, but it did not lack in deter- 
mination. 

She made the first two miles of her 
journey unmindful of the wisdom of 
making haste slowly, and in consequence 
she dropped upon a log at the end of an 
hour and a half, very warm and dishev- 
eled, utterly weary and depressed. Every 
briar that plucked at her gown, every 
difficulty of the uncleared ground she 
struggled over, had seemed to urge her 
to turn about, to go back to the one spot 
in the world which was home. With 
every rod she put between herself and it, 
her heart grew heavier, her feet more 
leaden. 

As she took off her hat and settled 
herself with a sigh to rest, she realized 
for the first time that the day had grown 
intensely warm. The trees seemed to 
pack themselves about her, close and hot. 
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Not a breath stirred where she sat ; but 
high up among the tree-tops a wind 
whistled. A bluish haze hung under the 
branches of the hemlocks and pines. It 
settled or lifted, according to that whis- 
tling gale in the tree-tops, but it never 
grew lighter. It seemed, in fact, even as 
she watched it, to thicken, like a blue twi- 
light, and it brought with it a pungent, 
acrid odor. Vaguely uneasy, she arose and 
went on, aware that she was losing her 
sense of direction, but impelled to keep 
moving by a new uneasiness. She must 
reach the road before dark, or spend the 
night inthe woods. She felt no particular 
terror of the woods,—she had learned 
her lesson from Durand too well for that, 
— but as the curious blue twilight settled 
about her, an unbearable loneliness beset 
her. She was losing confidence in her 
own judgment. She had felt that to run 
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away was the only sensible course; but 
now, alone in the woods, already half 
aware that she had lost her way, she 
began to consider the matter with a less 
impetuous vision. 

And thus she came at last upon the 
question she had not allowed herself even 
to glance at during the last two miserable 
days. If she had stayed, if she had been 
brave enough to face the situation, could 
she have made John Durand care for her, 
as she knew now that she cared for him? 

Her eyes widened and her sensitive 
face flushed. To the depths of her being 
she was thrilled by a swift vision of the 
joy of life which might have been hers. 

«If I were like other women,” she 
thought, “if I had beauty, or wit, or dis- 
tinction, I should have stayed. But Iam 
not even young. Men don’t fall in love 
with me —they’ve always been afraid 
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of me, and I’ve never really cared before. 
But now my independence is only lone- 
liness, my cherished pride is bitterness. 
I have learned there is one thing in the 
world worth having —and I’ve missed 
1th 

For a long time she sat with her face 
pressed between her hands, forgetful of 
everything except the tumultuous inner 
world which had opened to her. The 
shadows of the woods deepened until, 
when she stood up to pursue her way 
again, she walked in an unreal twilight 
as bafHing asa heavy fog. The blue haze 
which she had noticed earlier thickened, 
and the still heat became intolerable. 
Her throat was parched and her eyes 
smarted; but she pressed on, heedless of 
warning signs which a woodsman would 
have understood hours before. 

At last, just as the first sense of fear 
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began to clutch her heart, she came out 
upon a winding corduroy road which she 
recognized as the route they had followed 
under Henry’s guidance on their first trip 
into the woods. ‘The railway should be 
not so far away down this road, she knew; 
and she began the descent with an im- 
mense relief in her heart. 

Here in the road it was a little lighter, 
though the trees grew close and tall on 
either hand. She could breathe better; 
but shecame toa stop beforeshe had gone 
far, arrested by a sound high over her 
head. It seemed at first like the sough- 
ing breath of a steady wind; but, as she 
listened, she knew it was not the wind. 
She flung back her head, sniffing the air, 
awake at last, the color leaving her face. 
Then she gathered up her skirts and ran 
down the road to a point where it turned 
sharply to the right. 
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Round this corner, not farther away 
than two city blocks, the road was lost ina 
welter of thick bluesmoke. It eddied and 
swirled upward, to form above the tree- 
topsa majestic black pall. Andas itshifted, 
it revealed, deep in the forest beyond, 
a little sinister heart of flame. Jane stood 
blanched and staring. The entire for- 
est below her was on fire. How long 
before that heart of fame would eat its 
way to where she stood? How long be- 
fore it would reach the camp she. had 
left? 

Asif by way of answer, she saw alittle 
flame like a hungry tongue lick stealthily 
along the dry ground at the edge of the 
swirling smoke. It showed itself for an 
instant and then retreated; but high over- 
heada bright cascade of sparks fellamong 
the crackling branches of a dead pine; 
and she knew that the seed of the Red 
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Flower was being sown with a relentless 
swiftness. 

Sheturnedand plunged into the forest. 

‘«Timust get back to’ camp,’ she 
panted; “I must find my way back. 
God show me the way, so that I can 
warn them!” 

The smoke was in her throat, wring- 
ing the tears from her eyes and filling 
the woods with an acrid gloom. She 
stumbled and fell, but she struggled to 
her feet with a sob which was half a 
laugh. She was thinking, not of her own 
danger just then, but that she was going 
back to hear herself called «‘ Mate’’ once 
more. 


CHAPTER XII 


found fishing alone unbearable. He 

reeled in his line and started aim- 
lessly back up the mountain, keeping to 
the windings of the trout-stream, quiet- 
ing his conscience with the intention 
of fishing when a likely pool presented 
itself, but walking with his glance rov- 
ing off into the forest and a disconsolate 
slouch to his fine shoulders. 

He was vaguely dissatisfied with the 
world in general, and he laid it to the 
heat and the heaviness of the atmosphere. 
Once he stopped to sniff the air. 

‘“<If we don’t have rain soon,” he re- 
flected, “‘there’s going to be trouble 
from some one’s fire.”’ 
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He forgot this foreboding immedi- 
ately, for he was wondering why Jane 
had lost her interest in fishing; why she 
had been abstracted with him and short 
with Angélique for two days. He puz- 
zled over these manifestations of the eter- 
nal feminine, though he could not have 
told why he so concerned himself with 
the vagaries of Jane. But he knew that 
the fishing was not what it had been; the 
woods were empty and time lagged. He 
was of two minds whether to walk over 
the ridge to the logging-camp, or to seek 
masculine sympathy at Billy’s hands. In 
the meantime he continued to moon in- 
differently along the banks of the stream, 
and thus he came presently upon the 
Dryad’s Pool and Jane’s tam-o’-shanter 
flaming forth from its berry-bush. 

The note pinned conspicuously to it 
arrested his attention at once. He leaped 
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across the stream, unpinned the square 
of paper, and stood frowning down at it. 
He crushed it in his hand after the first 
hasty reading; then he sat down and 
spread it out upon his knee, where he 
stared at it witha face of bewilderment. 

He remained so quiet for such a long 
time that a woodpecker resumed work 
on the tree-trunk just behind him and 
a gauzy-winged ‘darning-needle”’ flew 
down upon Jane’s letter. Then he stood 
up with a laugh which had a bitter note 
in it. 

«Well, that ’s ended,” he remarked to 
the fleeing woodpecker. “Some way, I 
didn’t think she wasthat kind. Ithought 
she was big enough to be happy with the 
big things— But you never can tell. 
I’m glad I found out before I —”’ 

He did not finish the sentence, having 
the stoic’s habit of shying away from the 
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secret places of his own soul. He could 
not acknowledge, even to himself, that 
Jane’s desertion was as a knife in his 
heart. He went on to camp and showed 
the note to Angélique, who accepted the 
situation with dramatic astonishment and 
a despairing gesture which said she gave 
them both up. 

«But, m’sieu!”’ she cried, when she 
had got all she could out of Durand’s 
stony face, “she will be lost, alone in the 
forest! Does not m’sieu think so?”’ 

Durand stared at her anxiously. “I 
had n’t thought of that. I believe you’d 
better give mea bite to eat, and then I’’ll 
strike out for the Summit to make sure 
she ’s caught hertrain. Of course, if Miss 
Merriman wants to go, I shall not think 
of stopping her,” he added, with dignity. 

Angélique wrung her hands; but she 
gave him a hasty supper, hovering over 
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him with a face of woe. She knew in her 
Gallic heart there was something griev- 
ously wrong between these two; and was 
more depressed by sentimental appre- 
hension than by actual fear for Jane’s 
safety. 

«It will be dark before I’m back,” 
hesaid. “‘ You won’t beafraid? Keep up 
the fire for company, and turn in when 
you’re sleepy.” 

He had his hand on the lantern, and 
in another moment would have disap- 
peared into the woods, when he straight- 
ened himself and stood alert, listening. 
Some one was hurrying with unguarded 
haste down the mountain-side. Above 
the terrace there was a crashing through 
theunderbrush, and the next instant Billy 
dropped to their level from the twilight 
of the woods above. He stood breath- 
lessly, looking from one to the other, his 
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blue eyes dilated and dark from excite- 
ment. 

“Well, Billy,” said Durand, quietly, 
“you seem to be in a hurry. Is there 
anything we can do for you?” 

Billy swallowed hard and twisted his 
hands together. 

«Say, the woods are on fire,” he 
blurted out, “from the Summit up 
to the first skidway. The fellows up at 
the logging-camp told me to light out. 
They ’ve all gone to fight the fire. I 
thought I’d tell you —”’ 

He stopped with a gulp; for Durand’s 
hands were gripping his shoulders, and 
Durand’s eyes were blazing into his. 

“Are you sure? Are you sure?” he 
was saying hoarsely. 

The boy nodded, with a frightened 
face. “The fellows said it won’t get here 
unless the wind changes; but it’s got to 
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the road, and the station at the Summit 
went long ago.” 

Durand leaped for the lantern. “I 
might have known it!” he groaned. 
«Tye been smelling smoke all day — 
and she’s gone to the Summit!” 

From his head to his feet a sudden 
weakness swept over him, shaking him 
horribly. He had had a swift vision of 
Jane in peril, and his heart stood still 
within him. Then he flung back his head 
and a fighting gleam came in his eye. 

‘‘You stay here,” he said crisply to 
Angélique. “Onno account leave camp 
until I come back. I’m going to find 
her. Remember, don’t leave camp.” 

He took a stride into the woods, but. 
Billy was at his heels before he left the 
terrace. 

“She didn’t go that way,” the boy 
said. “I saw her. She cut down the 
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mountain towards the ravine. Say, can’t 
I go along? I can help you hunt for 
her. I know the woods —’’ 

The man looked down into the eager 
face of the boy. Then he went back to 
his tent and got the second lantern. 

“ Billy,” he said, “<I guess 1’m going 
to need you. You and I have got to 
find her, do you see? We’ve got to find 
her.”’ 

The boy nodded and took the lantern. 
Without more words they plunged into 
the woods. Halfa mile from camp they 
separated. They were to work in paral- 
lel lines towards the ravine, a mile and 
a half away. 

“You'll do your best, Billy?” said 
Durand. 

«Sure, I will,” was all from Billy; but 
there was the look of a conqueror in his 
freckled face. Durand saw his light go 
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jigging down through the woods before 
he himself turned to his task. 

An hour later, he came out at the edge 
of the ravine; and in a few minutes he 
saw Billy’s lantern below him, coming 
up through the woods. Down the boy’s 
face little rivulets of perspiration coursed, 
and he was panting for breath. The 
hoarseness of his voice proved that he 
had called out, as Durand had told him 
to do, every few yards. He looked up at 
Durand for orders, with his blue eyes 
glistening in the light of the lantern ; and 
Durand knew he had never beenaccorded 
more genuine human sympathy. 

«Well, old chap,” he said to the boy 
gravely, as one man to another, “she’s 
not this side the ravine. That means 
she must have got much farther than I 
thought before she discovered the fire. 
Then she turned back, of course, and 
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she’s somewhere between here and the 
road.”’ 

He would not let himself consider the 
possibility that she had gone on in the 
teeth of the fire, and Billy’s prompt agree- 
ment was inexpressibly comforting. The 
boy was for going on with him around 
the mountain towards the road. But Du- 
rand had seen the blue haze thickening 
with every rod they covered, and he had 
smelled the increasing pungency of the 
hot wind which had shifted towards 
them. 

“No, Billy,” he said, “‘ you are to stay 
here and patrol the length of the ravine. 
She may come along while I’m gone, 
and, if she does, you are to tie this hand- 
kerchief to the limb of that dead pine, 
and then take her straight back to camp. 
You must call out for her now and then. 
And don’t forget, I depend on you to 
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watch for her with all your eyes; do you 
Been 

The boy was plainly of the stuff that 
good soldiers are made of. He hated be- 
ing left behind; but he grasped his lan- 
tern firmly, and the last glimpse Durand 
had of him, he was pacing the edge of 
the ravine, a proud and watchful figure. 

Hatless, without a coat, with his flan- 
nel shirt open at the throat, Durand made 
his way through the woods over almost 
the same ground Jane had traversed a few 
hours before, to the corduroy road which 
twisted away down the mountain to the 
Summit. Although a thick darkness had 
settled down upon the woods, he never 
stumbled or hesitated. He swung him- 
self over fallen logs, through the path- 
less undergrowth, with a lithe eagerness 
which had in it something of the con- 
centration of a hunting animal. His face 
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was expressionless, but his eyes glowed 
with widened pupils; and there was not 
a clump of ferns, a shadowy stump, or 
the darker shadow of a mossy hollow 
that escaped their scrutiny. At frequent 
intervals he stopped and called; but 
nothing answered him save a faint sound 
like the rushing of a steady wind high 
above his head. 

At the road he stopped with an invol- 
untary flinging up of one arm. Between 
him and the fire there was only a thin 
belt of timber, and, towards the stars, a 
mighty pillar of black smoke was ascend- 
ing. 

«My God!” he groaned. Then he 
added, — and it was a prayer, — “ Send 
she never went down that road!” 

Upward along the road he searched 
for half a mile; then he turned back into 
the woods, facing towards the ravine. His 
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face had settled into strange lines; his 
mind settled likewise into one iterated 
idea: he must find her, or lose the most 
precious thing life had ever offered him. 
Earlier in thesearch, his brain had worked 
with an intense activity ; itseemed to him 
he had reviewed every moment of the 
time since he had first seen her looking 
down at him over the railing of the 
steamer; he had heard her voice; he 
had seen her changing face in many 
moods. 

But now he had only one idea: to find 
her. And in himsomething fiercely prim- 
itive seemed to awaken, to lend him a 
finer instinct for the fight. It came to 
him suddenly that she would in all prob- 
ability work upward through the forest, 
since the fire was below, and would thus 
have escaped his line of search. | 

He began to climb, thrusting aside 
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tangled brush and bracken, and, in ten 
minutes, he had stumbled upon a small 
black traveling-bag, —a bag which bore 
thescarlet and white sticker of some Con- 
tinental hotel. He caught it up to him 
with a short laugh; and then he leaped 
upon a log and called: — 

«Jane! Oh, Mate, where are you?”’ 

Any other ear than his would not have 
heard her answer; but he heard it, very 
faint, a quavering, far-off, “Here I am, 
Captain.” 

He went to her so straight through 
the darkness that she had only to call to 
him once more before he came upon her. 
In the upward-striking light of the lan- 
tern she had a glimpse of something say- 
agely triumphant in his face, as he seized 
her shoulders. 

“What do you mean by running away 
from me?”’ hedemanded hoarsely. « You 
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might have been lost. Do you know what 
that would have meant to me?”’ 

He shook her by the violence of his 
grip upon her shoulders. She had never 
heard such intensity in any voice before; 
she knew that, through the darkness, 
he was looking at her with exulting 
eyes. 

«‘Should you have cared?” she whis- 
pered. 

For an instant he stood silent before 
her. Thensuddenly, with a wordless cry, 
he swept her from her feet and held her 
in his arms, straining her to him, pouring 
out his heart in broken words. 

«WouldI have cared? Don’t youknow 
that I love you? I’d have gonedown into 
the fire to look for you. I love you.... 
I’m going to tell you it this once... 
this is my moment. To-morrow you'll 
go your own way; but to-night I’ve 
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you I love you... . I love you... a 

He felt her slender figure grow limp in 
his arms, and he turned the light upon her 
face. It drooped white, with closed eyes, 
against the rough bark of the tree behind 
her. Witha cry of contrition he carried 
her to where a giant pine lay stretched 
along the ground, and placed her gently 
upon it, with her back toa vine-covered 
stump. 

«“ Jane, dear little Jane, forgive me!” 
he cried. “I was beside myself with the 
joy of finding you again. Forgive me, 
little Mate; forget what I said. Come, 
look at me, or I ’ll believe you ’reangry.”’ 

Jane did not look at him; in the dark- 
ness her face gleamed white against the 
vine behind her. But her voice, very 
small and uncertain, came to him pre- 
sently : — 
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««] — I don’t want to forget, please.” 

There was an interval of silence, as if 
he found it difficult to believe that he had 
heard aright. Then he said, in a careful 
and deliberate voice: ‘Will you please 
say that again?” 

But suddenly Jane’s hands flew to 
her face. “Ah, why did you find me?” 
she exclaimed passionately, and stopped, 
while he leaned towards her, straining his 
eyes to read her face. 

«« Did n’t you want me to find you?” 
he asked her, in a low voice. “Didn’t 
you, Jane? I wantthe truth, now. I love 
you, and I want the truth. Why did you 
leave me, Jane ?”’ 

“I did n’t know —I did n’t think you 
could care,’ she whispered. Her voice 
wavered into a tremulous laugh. “I —I 
am not young, you see, or pretty, or any 
of those things —” 
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She did not finish the sentence, for 
Durand had put a masterly hand over her 
lips. 

«Ton’t!”’ he said. “’To me you are 
the most beautiful woman in the world. 
I have thought so ever since that day on 
the steamer when I saw pity in your eyes; 
I know I loved you that day on the hill- 
side when I saw tears there. Pretty — 
young ! Why, you are the most exquisite 
woman I have ever known. I want to 
guard you from unhappiness, to keep you 
from loneliness, to love youall your life.”’ 

His voice broke. Heheldout his arms 
to her longingly. In the darkness their 
hands met, hungrily, like voyagers come 
home at last. 

Through the tops of the trees above 
them thesky was lighted for an instant by 
a flush of crimson light. Durand sprang 
to his feet and drew her up beside him. 
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«We must get on,” he exclaimed. “It 
looks as if the fire had reached the bend 
— Jove! I forgot Billy! He’s patrolling 
the ravine, keeping a lookout for you.” 

“Forme?” Janecried happily. “Then 
he’s come over to the enemy?” 

«He has,” said Durand; “but hon- 
orably. He’s a man and a brother, is 
Billy.” 

They saw him by the light of his lan- 
tern before he knew they were near. He 
was marching faithfully up and down his 
assigned beat, and even as they stopped 
to watch him, he called out for Jane as 
Durand had bidden him. 

Jane’s hand went over her heart. 
‘Oh, it hurts me, here!” she cried. 
“T’ve been alone so long, and now I 
have two to love.”’ 

“T’ll promise not to be jealous of 
Billy,” said Durand, ‘for some way, I 
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suspect I’m going to think a lot of that 
boy myself!” 

Jane brushed his shoulder with her 
cheek. “I understand,” she whispered ; 
and they went on. 

Billy’s face was full of embarrassed 
pleasure as he saw them coming, but he 
only said: “I got to go back. °Rastus 
and Jerry ain’t had any supper.” 

But Jane put out her hand. 

««Please wait for me, Billy. I’m al- 
most tired out. The Captain can help 
me on one side, and if you’ll just lend 
me your shoulder on the other, I think 
I can manage to get back to camp.” 

The boy’s face flushed with pride. He 
placed himself beside her; and all the 
way back to camp he walked carefully, 
with his shoulder stiffened to her hand, 
silent, but in the depths of him elate and 
proud. When they reached a point where 
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they could see Angélique’s fire through 


the trees, he would have gone on down 
the mountain to his own camp, but Jane 
kept her hand on his shoulder. 

“Why, Billy, you’re coming home 
with us, aren’t you?” she cried. “ An- 
gélique will have something for us to 
eat— Why, you’re one of the Old 
Guard, now, you know!” 

He stuck his fists in his pockets unde- 
cidedly ; cast a wistful eye at the distant 
camp-fire, and dug at the ground with an 
embarrassed toe. Durand understood his 
difficulty. 

«We want ’Rastus and Jerry, too, you 
know. Go down and bring them up. 
We’ll have one last feast, for I think 
we ’]] all have to move out of here before 
many hours. Get along with you, Billy, 
and don’t be late for supper.” 

The boy grinned at them faintly but 
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gratefully. He said, “Well, mebbe I 


will,” and walked away with a fine air 
of deliberation. But they heard his feet 
skipping and hurrying joyfully when he 
had got out of sight, and they knew 
he would not be long away. 

Jane and Durand stopped at the edge 
of the terrace and looked down at the 
fire-lighted camp. 

«We’ve come home, haven’t we?” 
she said softly. “And we’ve brought 
Billy.” 

He put an arm about her shoulders 
and they confronted Angélique. She rose 
from brooding over an ambrosial pot of 
black-bean soup. 

« Ah, mesenfants !”’ she cried tothem; 
and then, to Durand: “ You ’ve brought 
her back!” 

She caught sight of their faces and of 


the arm about Jane’s shoulders. A gleam 
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came into her round brown eyes. She 
rocked her own arm ecstatically. 

“Didn’t I tell you that m’sieu is 
strong as an angel?” she remarked slyly 
to Jane. 

« Angélique!” protested Jane, “you 
have n’t the effrontery to tell me you 
foresaw — everything!” 

Angélique looked from one rapturous 
face to the other, and assumed the air of 
a Gallic sibyl. 

«But, certainly!” she declared. 
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